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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Are Teen-Agers Too Young To 
Drive? (p. 8) 


Digest of the Arguments 


Deaths in traffic accidents in the 
U. S. totalled 32,000 in 1948; property 
damages cost over one billion dollars. 
This situation has given rise to inquiries 
to determine the age group of drivers 
most responsible for dangerous driving. 
A question frequently asked is, should 
the minimum drive be 
from 16 to 18? 

Those who yes argue that 
the accident record of drivers under 25 
has forced insurance companies to 
raise their rates for that age group; 
that a longer period of training for 
teen-agers will insure driving; 
that teen-agers take needless risks in 
an effort to impress friends; that teen- 
agers do less driving in terms of mile- 
age; that driving courses are no substi- 
tute for “driving attitude” which comes 
with maturity. 

Those who answer no contend that 
accident figures show that the twenties 
not the teens, deserve the blame for 
dangerous driving; that the press plays 
up accidents which involve teen-agers; 
that insurance companies should offer 
to waive extra premiums tor teen-agers 
who have completed driver training 
courses; that react faster 
than adults in emergencies and that 
they tend to be especially careful be- 
cause they do not wish to lose the 
privilege of the family car; that raising 
the age limit will encourage “bootleg” 
driving. 


age to raised 


answer 


sate 


teen-agers 


Discussion Questions 

1. What facts 
have before reaching. a conclusion as 
to whether the minimum age to drive 
should be raised from 16 to 18? 

2. Which of the arguments for rais- 
ing the minimum age do you regard 
as most important? Why? 


would you want to 


3. Which of the arguments against 
raising the minimum age do you con- 
sider weightiest? 


Activities 

1. Have members of the class survey 
the community on this question. The 
question may be asked of teen-agers, 
adults in general, and parents of stu- 
dents. The results can be compared. 

2. If there is no driver-training course 
school, form a committee to 
inquire into the possibilities of organiz- 


im your 


ing one. 

3. Write a letter to the editor of a 
local newspaper in which you set forth 
your views on the question. 

4. Select students to lead a 
meeting discussion of the questiofi in 


town- 


an assembly, or for a classroom 


See additional references on this 


pro 
gram 


page 


Dad-to-Daughter (p. 15) 


Digest of the Article 

Over 
the ages of 15 and 24 were killed in 
automobile accidents and more than 
320,000 were injured during 1948. This 
“teen-i-cide” has inspired a_ national 
campaign for safe driving among teen- 
agers. Young people have been asked 
by Robert Young to sign agreements 
with their parents in which they prom- 
ise to observe eight rules for safe driv- 


7,000 young people between 


ing when thev use the familv car. 


Discussion Questions 

1. A young man who was asked to 
sign a *Man to Man Club” *agreement 
told his father that it was a silly idea. 
What is vour reaction to that attitude? 

2. How effective do you think these 
agreements will be in reducing acci- 
dents among young people? 


Activity 

Form a committee to write a radio 
script dramatizing the need for safe 
driving in the age group, 15 to 24. 


Play It Safe (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Safety education is part of the school 
curriculum from kindergarten through 
high school. Yet many accidents occur 


within school limits. In the school year 
1948-49 the accident rate was 12.2 in- 
juries per thousand students. 

Another major problem is reflected 
in the 500 deaths from bicycle acci- 
dents in 1948. Rules for safe bicycling 
are included in the article. 


Activities 

1. Form a committee to 
the principal on school accidents. Re- 
port to the class on the number ot 
accidents, circumstances, and recom 
mendations for improving safety within 
your school limits 


interview 


Stay Away from Home (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

More than one-third of all accidental 
deaths in this country occur in the 
10me. Non-fatal home accidents strike 
one out of every 28 Americans. Chief 
types of home accidents, in the order 
of fatalities, are falls, burns, suffoca- 
thon, poisonous gas, and 
firearms. 


poisonings, 


Activity 

In parallel columns, make a list of 
possible sources of home accidents and 
methods to prevent such accidents 
(e.g., matches within reach of children 
—place matches where children cannot 
get them easily). 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Jan. 4, p. 
16-T (filmstrips and motion pictures) ; 
Jan. 11, p. 4-T (pamphlets, articles, 
and books); also the following: 


Where to Go for More Facts 


National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, 8 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y 

Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St., New York 7, N. Y 


For Teachers 


Motor Vehicle Transportation in Amer 
ican Life. National Council for the Social 





2-T 


Studies, Problems in American Life, Unit 
No. 22 (1945), 55 pp., 30¢. A resource 
unit. Address: same as NCSE, above. 

Safety Education for Teachers, Part Ul. 
NCSE, 1947, 123 pp., 50¢. Suggests units 
ot instruction. : 

Improving the Attitudes of Younger 
Drivers. Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, 1948. 18 pp., no price 
Aids to lesson planning. 

Highway Safety. A Challenge to Youth. 
NCSE, 1949. 16 pp., 30¢. Helpful to 
teachers of upper elementary school 
grades. 

Accident Facts. NSC, 1949. 96 pp., 60¢. 
An arsenal of safety facts. Many graphic 
charts and tables, clear text. A 
reference work. 


basic 


For Administrators 


Safety Education for Teachers, Part 1. 
NCSE, 1946. 62 pp., 30¢ 
gram for preparing 
satety 

The High School Principal and Safety 
NCSE, 1948. 31 pp., 35¢. Specific sug- 
gestions tor curriculum building also 
bibliography 


Suggests pro- 


teachers to teach 


Minimum Standards for School Buses 
NCSE, 1949. 60 pp., 35¢. 
Let’s Teach Driving 
Guidebook. NCSE, 1947. 135 pp., 50¢ 
Current Information on High-School 
Driver Education. NCSE, 1949. 53 pp., no 
price (mimeographed ) 
Safely to School. NCSE, 1946. 12 pp., 


Suggestions for 


Administrative 


no price parent-teacher 
cooperation 
Safety Education in 
NCSE, 1948 35¢. 
Safety in Farm Mechanics and 
Farm Machines. NCSE, 1948. 31 pp.. 


Rural Schools 
36 pp 
With 
35¢. 


For Pupils 

The Human Race. The Travellers In- 
surance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 30 
pp., free. Comic strip treatment of auto- 
mobile safety. 

We Drivers. Dept. of Public Relations, 
General Motors, Detroit; How’s Your 
Driving? Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
N. Y. How to Be an Expert Driver. Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Each of these 
illustrated pamphlets contains helpful tips 
for safe driving, for pupils and adults. 
All free. 

“Danger — Teen-Age_ Killers at the 
Wheel,” Reader's Digest, July, 1949 

“Our Youngsters Don't Have to Be 
Killers,” Sat. Eve. Post, Dec. 17, 1949 


Afterwards (p. 5) 
Aims 

To (a) alert your pupils to the im- 
portance of safe driving and (b) illus- 
trate the technique of writing a one- 
act play. 
Motivation 


Were you ever involved in a near- 
fatal traffic accident? 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
January 25, 1950 


No issue—end of semester 


February 1, 1950 
Congress at Work, 1950—32-page 
study of the 8lst Congress in action, 
in addition to regular issue with week- 
ly features, 


Second Semester Highlights 

Special issues: 150th Anniversaty of 
Washington, D. C. (March 1); Amer- 
ica’s Economic System (March 15); 
Canada (April 12); Games and Sports 
Around the World (May 10); Student 
Achievement (May 24). 

American History in Literature (by 
Dr. Commager); Benet’s Join Brown’s 
Body (February 1); others in issues of 
February 22, March 15, April 19, May 
17. 

Transpostation 
April 5, May 3. 


March 1, 


features: 








Topics for Discussion 

Are Tommy Aldrich and Ben Har- 
rison people you recognize? Explain. 
Describe in your own words the scene 
and circumstances of the accident. What 
three major rules for safe driving did 
Ben violate when the accident occurred? 
When we meet Ben and Tommy, they 
are changed people. In what respects 
have they changed? Why does each 
find the other more attractive now? Do 
you find them more likable in death 
than they were in life? Give reasons 
for your answer. Explain the girl's com- 
ment: “We bring nothing into the 
world and we take nothing away.” In 
what does the tragedy of this play con- 
sist? That two people have died? That 
two very young people have died? That 
many people feel obliged to go through 
life pretending to be something they're 
not? That Ben and Tommy, having 
acquired in death a new and finer set 
of values, realize that they can never 
go back? Give reasons for your answer. 

Describe in detail the setting of this 
play. Why does it make for exciting 
stagecraft? How does the playwright 
succeed in creating mood from the 
very beginning? Trace the steps by 
which the boy and girl discover each 
other's identity. Is it dramatically ef- 
fective to keep them in the dark so 
long? Explain. How Miss Mc- 
Gaughan incorporate the antecedent 
action (essential action preceding what 
tukes place on stage) into her play? 
What dramatic effect is achieved by in- 
troducing the two workmen at the end 
of the play? 


does 
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Activities 

1. Have your pupils write a news 
story about a near-fatal traffic accident 
which they witnessed or in which they 
were involved. 

2. Ask your pupils to suppose that 
Ben and Tommy were given a second 
chance at life. Then have them write 
a sequel, in the form of a one-act play, 
to Geraldine MecGaughan’s “After- 


wards.” 


Follow That Car! (p. 17) 
Aim 

To use this story as a lesson in civic 
responsibility. 


Motivation 


Have you ever, like Sheridan, had to 
decide whether or not to take sides in 
some important civic issue? It so, what 
did you do? 


Topics for Discussion 


For what time is Sheridan’s appoint- 
ment scheduled? What unexpected in- 
cident makes it unlikely that he'll be 
able to keep the appointment? Is Sheri- 
dan afraid at any point in the car 
chase? Explain Sheridan’s reluctance to 
take How resolve his 
conflict? Why was it important for him 
to decide in just that way? Why is he 
so quick to perceive the plan of es- 
cape that the car thieves are attempt- 
ing to folléw? Why do you suppose 
he knew just what to do in order to 
head them off? Explain Sheridan’s de- 
sire to avoid any kind of publicity at 
this time. Do you think he was foolish 
in not wanting to share in the glory of 
having captured a couple of criminals? 
Did you expect a different ending to 
this story? If so, what? Does the ending 
give the story additional moral impact? 
Explain. 


sides. does he 


Activities 
1. Organize a group 
the rights of the individual versus the 


law, as illustrated in this story. 
>] 


discussion on 


Have your pupils write an essay 
or a short story based on the theme 
of civic responsibility. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 
1-W; 2-W; 


8-R; 9-W; 
14-R; 15-R; 


3-R; 
10-R; 
16-W; 


Il. Do It the Safe Way 
4-W; 5-R; 6-W; 7-R; 
11-W; 12.W; 13-R; 
17-W. 

Il. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F 
4-T; 5-T; 6-F. 

III. Afterwards: 1-F; 2-F: 

6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-F; 10-F, 


* and at mid-term. Ente ia ecu 
L Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Pe 
wl vear, Single cop ett setae 
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QUESTION: What great civilization 
was developed by wheat? 


ANSWER: The Roman civilization. 
Soil and weather helped grow enough 
of this life-giving grain to feed the 
Roman people the year round. With 
plenty to eat, the people prospered and 
had the time and energy to better 
themselves and their surroundings. 


QUESTION: How does a locomotive 
engineer “get up steam”? 


ANSWER: He makes sure there is 
enough coal in the firebox to give the 
“energy” needed to start the wheels 
turning. And to “get up steam” himself, 
he eats the kind of energy-giving break- 
fast that gives him the go-ahead signal 
for the whole ddy! 








p= 


QUESTION: What is a “go-ahead” 


Sees 
breakfast? a 
ANSWER: This is it! A breakfast that 


is full of the food energy you need to CEREAL % OREAS AND 
zip through school and games. And it’s BUTTER 

not only good for you—it tastes extra (or fortified margarine) 
good, too! Start on the right track every 
morning with your own “go-ahead” 
breakfast! 





enna 


. for instance, 
delicious, 
sugaroasted 
Grape-Nuts Flakes. 


Products of General Foods 


ry All the Famous Posr cereals 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal 


= _— ———— __—_ = 
al — 














Mass Slaughter 
in America 


Accidents of all kinds in the United States 
last year— 


KILLED 98,000 


people—as many as a city 
the size of Duluth, Minn. 
—one person every 5 min- 
utes—11 every hour—270 
every day. 














INJURED 10,400,000 


people — more than the 
whole population of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 


in damages, wages, and 
medical care—more than 
twice what we spend for 
all schools and colleges 
in the U. S$. every year. 
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Safety Doesn't 
Just Happen 


TATISTICS can’t predict what will happen to you 

as an individual. But they can predict with deadly 
accuracy what will happen to any group of people. 

Suppose today you're one of a class of 100 average 
high school students, approximately 16 years old. By 
the year 2050, probably all of you will be dead, even 
if no atomic war or other catastrophe intervenes. Six 
of you will be killed in automobile smashups, falls, 
fires, drownings, or other accidents. Twenty-one more 
will suffer permanent injuries from accidents, ranging 
from broken arms to total blindness. The other 73 
will die a “natural death.” 

In the pictographs on this page you can see at a 
glance just what the increasing menace of accidents of 
all types is costing the American people. While you 
are reading this page, one person will die in an acci- 
dent, and 100 will be injured. 

Every day you bet your life! What can you do to 
make it a safer bet? Engineers say that 71 per cent 
of all traffic accidents could have been prevented if 
drivers had observed elementary precautions and not 
violated a traffic regulation. The responsibility of 
teen-age boys and girls for this situation has become 
a national issue. (See pages 8-9.) 

In this special Safety Issue, space permits us to 
hit only a very few high spots of the great overall 
problem of safety. But don’t imagine that it’s just a 
question of a few automobile daredevils. Whether 
you're at home or at school, on a farm, in a shop, a 
summer resort, or a movie theater, traveling or stand- 
ing still, you’re just as likely to be a victim. And in 
every situation there’s a dangerous way to do things— 
and a safe one. 

If you want to live a long life—and let others live 
too—you’d better learn how to beat Public Enemy 


No. 1-YOUR OWN CARELESSNESS. 


What Causes Most Accidental Deaths? 


34% 34% 


are caused by 
MOTOR VEHICLE 
accidents 


are caused by 
accidents in 
THE HOME 


16% 16% 


are caused by 
PUBLIC (non- 
traffic) accidents 


are caused by 
INDUSTRIAL 
accidents 




















FIRE 


The great AP (Associated Press) re- 
cently called in a doctor. Not a medical 


doctor; a word doctor. 


They summoned young Dr. Rudolph 
Flesch and said: “Can you tell us what 
to do about the news stories we send 
out? Some readers say our stories give 
them mental cramps. What can we do 
about it?” 


The AP went to Dr. Flesch, an expert 
on ailing sentences. During the war 
the U. S. Government hired him to tell 
the workers how to write readable 
orders and pamphlets. Dr. Flesch is 
author of books on writing, including 
The Art of Readable Writing. His 
“Flesch Formula” is widely used to 


measure readability 


We, too, consulted Dr. Flesch, saying 
“What advice do you have for young 
writers?’ Dr. Flesch believes in brevity 


He replied 


“The most important thing about 
writing is this: Every word should con- 
vey a thought; no word should be 
used for decoration only. Naturally, 
young people like to show off the most 
impressive words they have in their 
vocabulary; but only when they get 
over this tendency will they be on their 


way toward writing good prose. 


“Learning to write really starts when, 
for the first time, you run your pencil 
through a word like ‘conflagration’ 
and, with firm resignation, replace it 


by ‘fire.’ ” 


For best writing by high school stu- 
dents we give Scholastic Awards. If 
your teacher does not have a rules 


book, send ao post card request to 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N.Y 











‘9, What 
pr You Please! 


In 


. . + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 


| Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East | 


12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Nov. 30 issue, your sports 
editor listed the ten top college scorers 
of 1948-49. But he failed to include 
Chet Giermak, of William and Mary, 
who scored 740 poimts in 34 games. 
Your sports editor named Alex Groza 
top man. Yet Chet scored 42 more 
points. 

Don Kimball 
Thomas Jefferson H. § 
Richmond, Va. 


Our sports editor pleads “not guilty.” 
His list, he says, was confined to major 
college competition. The real top scor- 
ers of the season were Cy Waldrop, of 
the Quantico Marines, with 781 points, 
and George King, of Morris Harvey, 
with 757 tallies.—Ed. 

. . . 
Dear Editor 

I disagree with vour rating of Chi- 
cago Deadline as a “save your money” 
movie. I think any reporter who found 
himself in Alan Ladd’s position in the 
movie would do just what Alan did. 
Have you ever listened to Big Story 
on the radio? It relates true 
about journalism. In many of these, 
the reporters track down mysterious 
deaths as Ladd did in Chicago Dead- 
line 


stories 


Philipp Baumann 
Roxbury, Conn 
s aa e 
Dear Editor 
Every Friday 
stages a panel discussion with a chair- 
man presiding, and a program of guest 
speakers. Your informative magazine 
“big brother” in helping 


moming oul class 


has proved a 
us plan our meetings. 

Each week we select the outstanding 
irticles of the week and sum them up 
in an interesting way. We have fre- 
quently made use of your pane] dis- 
cussions. Your news topics, combined 
with material from our city’s daily 
newspapers, provide us with a very 
stimulating current-events program 

Irene Langeoin 
St. James H.S., Haverhill, Mass 
Continued on page 19 
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SCENE 


The curtain rises to disclose a black 
space of meadow against a gray sky. 
There is a road at the left bordered by 
a stretch of white fence; but a great 
section of this fence has been torn away. 
As the spectator’s eyes become accus- 
tomed to the dimness, he sees the wreck 
of an automobile just inside the fence. 
After a few seconds there is a little stir 
in the grass. From it a girl dressed in 
strangely luminous white rises to her 
knees. It is as though she had risen 
from the dark husk of a person who 
seems still to be lying there. As her 
glance turns to the earth she starts 
back in dismay. The figure of a boy 
having the same quality of unreality has 
separated itself from another figure 
which seems hardly more than a dark 
patch on the grass. Like the girl, he is 
dressed in white—tennis flannels, and a 
slip-on sweater. He looks at the girl 
curiously. Then he speaks, eagerly, as 
to a friend. 


Boy: Hello! 

Girt (Responding in the same man- 
ner): Hello! 

Boy (The glad light fading): I beg 
your pardon. I—I thought you_were 
someone I knew. (Hesitantly) I seem to 
have seen you somewhere. In glimpses. 
Often. Like passing in a car, o1 

Girt: Or in a crowd. 

Boy: Do you feel that way, too? 

Girt: I did at first, but now I feel 
as though—well as though we didn’t 
need to be introduced. 

Boy (Quickly): That's just it. (Hesi- 
tates, smiles ruefully.) But I don’t know 
your name. Who are you? 

Girt (Considers 
plexedly. Finally she 
don’t know. 

Boy: You mean you don’t know who 


his question per- 


says slowly): I 


you are? 
Girt: Yes. 
Boy: Oh. (Then with a sudden stiff- 


eres 


anbeeesy 


ness) Of course I realize that it is gen- 
erally customary to have a third per- 
son— 

Gir_: Oh please, please don’t mis- 
understand. It’s not that at all. I'd like 
to tell you—but I can’t. 

Boy (Softening): Then I'll tell you. 
Your name is Lorna Doone. And I am 
John Ridd who has waded through a 
mountain stream to fish for loaches for 
his mother. 

Girt: Loaches? What are loaches? 

Boy: Fish 
fishing for them. 

Girt (Naughtily on impulse): That 
doesn’t follow. “Afishing, afishing is 
one of the gentlest arts; whether you 
fish for fishes, or whether you fish for— 

Boy: Hearts. But look here. Don’t 
try to talk me off the track. What I 
want to know is who you are. 

Girt: I can't tell you. 

Boy: I suppose you promised your 
mother never to speak to strangers. 

Gir: Stop teasing. I can’t tell you 
my name because I don’t know it. 

Boy: Well then, we'll just make up 
one for you. How about Nancy or Ann 
or Jane? 

Gir_: No. Carol. Carol is my favorite 
name. It always sounds like birds and 
Christmas 

Boy 
Your 
know 

Gir: No, 
too starched 

Boy 
butter, pewter plates, listerine. 

Girt: You're a funny boy. I should 
have expected you to like tomboyish 
names like Billie, or Bobbie, or— 

Boy: Well, | don’t. But this talk isn’t 
getting us anywhere. If you honestly 
can’t remember who you are, we've got 
to piece together all the odds and ends 
you do know about yourself. Now then, 


too. 


you 


Priscilla’s a good name 


name might be Priscilla, 


Priscilla doesn’t fit. It’s 


Clean. Trailing arbutus, fresh 


DS | 


They must be if I am‘ 


One-Act Play 
By Geraldine McGaughan 


oe De 
ANDY 


* 


RAS Re 
OBS OR 


Dhtechicea 
sels 


where do live? We'll start with 
that. 

Girt (Looking as though she were 
about to cry): I can’t think. 

Boy (Suddenly indulgent, fearful of 
driving her too far): The street and 
number doesn’t matter so much. What 
city? (Girl shakes her head.) State? 

Gimi (With a gesture of hopeless 
finality): I don’t know. 

Boy (Now become professional): Oh, 
come now. I can’t help you if you 
won't help yourself. Any little scraps 
of information will do. What’s your 
father’s name? (She does not answer.) 
Mother’s name? Where do you go to 
school? (Pause) How did you get here? 

Girt (Suddenly flaring up): Stop, 
stop! Don’t ask me another question. 
I don’t know any answers. None, I tell 
you. Who are you? Where do you live? 
What is your father’s name? (She stops 
short. The boy has a strange expression 
on his face.) 

Boy (Slowly, as though he can hardly 
believe it himself): Good lord, I don’t 
know either. 

Girt: Well I—(Words fail her. There 
is a pause. Then she begins to giggle, 
an endearing little sound that turns in- 
to whole-hearted laughter.) 

Boy (Stiffly): 'm delighted that you 
find our situation so amusing. 

Girt: Amusing? It’s ludicrous. We 
are just two little nobodies sitting on 


you 


the grass in the middle of nowhere. 
Boy (Falling into the spirit of things): 
It must have been something like this 
the first night the world was made. 
Girt (Impishly): Do you feel that 
you might be Adam, by any chance? 
Boy: In white flannels? Hardly. 
Giri 
ribs, too. 
Boy: Everything but my memory. 
Girt: I know what we are. I’ve been 
trying to remember the word. Amnesia! 


You appear to have all your 
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We are amnesia victims, people who 
can’t remember things. 

Boy: They don’t generally 
pairs, do they? 

Gm: I shouldn’t think they would. 
But I’ve never known any personally. 
I’ve just read about them in the papers. 
“Found dazed in the street.” That sort 
of thing. I feel as though—well as 
though I had just been hatched. 

Boy: So do I. But people don’t start 
like this. Why, we’re grown up. 

Girt (She has a sudden thought): 
You know we do need names, though. 
1 can’t just call you you, I think I'll call 
you—Jim. 

Boy: All right, Carol. (She smiles de- 
lightedly.) 

Gir_: Do you know I think you are 
i distinctly interesting person, Jim. 

Boy (Pleased): Do you, Carol? Well, 
that goes for you too! 

Girt: Congenial, aren’t we? 

Boy: Well, rather. 

Gra: In short, two awfully nice peo- 
ple. (They laugh contentedly.) 

Boy: This whole situation is darned 
queer. Darned queer. But I’m not go- 
ing to take it on the chin. I'm going to 
do something. 

Girt: What? 

Boy: Find a go for help 
There must be somewhere. 
Seeing their surroundings now for the 
first time.) Whew! Say, will vou look at 
that fence! 

Gir 


it 


come in 


house, 


someone 


A car has ploughed through 


Boy: I'll say it has. And there it is! 
Up to this time they have been talking 
in such a position that the girl is stage 
right so that the body from which she 
has risen is right of her and slightly up- 
Until now neither has noticed the 
bodies at all. The wrecked car is at a 
little distance from the boy’s body 
which is lying left of him. He almost 
trips over it 

Boy (Starting back 
exclamation): It's a 
clutches his sleeve 

Girt: Oh the 
think he is alive? 

Boy (Kneels beside body upon which 
the light now falls. He makes a motion 
is if to feel for heart beats, but it is all 
too evident that this is death. The boy 
s terribly shocked and repelled.) Dead 
poor kid 

Girt (Wide-eyed and frightened): Is 
he? Is he? Are you sure? 
Shake § his he ad sadly 


stage 


shocked 
The girl 


with a 
body! 
in terror.) 
boy! Do 


poor you 


Boy Quite 
ure 
Girt: Oh what 
Just a 
Boy 
least 


pity! 


what a I 


1 pity 
young boy 
Not so voung. S¢e 


venteen at 
Girt (Suddenly very mature and un- 
world 
Again they 
is a tense 


derstanding In the life of the 
seventeen is just a baby 
look at the dead boy. There 
pause.) 


Boy (Shaking off the feeling of fore- 
boding): Oh come, Carol. We've got to 
snap out of it. We'll be seeing spooks 
in a minute. (Laughs uneasily.) 

Gia (Continuing to stare at the dead 
boy with a mingled air of pity and 
perplexity): 1 feel as though I knew 
that boy. He looks so familiar. 

Boy (Glancing at her quickly): That's 
just what I was thinking. Gosh, the 
poor guy. 

Gmc: In another minute I'll remem- 
ber his name. Are you sure he’s—dead? 

Boy: He’s gone all right. He was 
stewed to start with. Maybe that’s the 
answer. 

Grau (Passionately): Oh why do peo- 
ple drink? 

Boy (Shrugs): Hanged _ if 
Think it’s smart, I guess. 

Gra: Is he cut or bruised or any- 
thing? 

Boy (Looks at under side of boy’s 
head but does not touch body): Ugh! I 
should say he is. Don’t look. His head’s 
caved in. 

Girt (Hands against her temples): 
Oh I know him, I know I do—but I 
can't think. 

Boy (Abruptly): Look here, Carol. It 
seems to me that I look like him. Do I? 

Girt (Comparing the two): You do, 
you do! And yet you don’t. The same 
features and hair, but the whole expres- 
sion of his face—(Makes a little grimace 
of distaste.) He looks- 

Boy: Cynical. 

Girt (Quickly): Yes. That's why I 
didn’t notice at first that he resembles 
you. You don’t seem that way a bit. 

Boy (Grins): Thanks. Good old Fido. 
Looks at car.) Gee, he sure made a 
wreck of that car. Wasn't it a peach? 
I had a car like that once. 

Girt: You did? 

Boy (Suddenly vague): That's how it 
seemed for a minute. But now I don’t 
know. 

Gir: Everything’s so strange. (Looks 
at boy again.) I wonder what his name 
was and where he lived. 

Boy (Suddenly practical): We can 
find that out easily enough. He must 
have something in his pockets that will 
tell 

Giri 
ibout not 


I know. 


Wait. Isn't 
touching a 


there something 
body until the 
coroner sees itr 


Boy: You're right, there is. Well then 
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perhaps I'd better not. But I'd sure give 
a lot to know his name. Do you think 
it would do any harm just to take 
a look? There might be a card or an 
envelope addressed to him. 

Girt: No. We'd better not if it’s 
against the law. Besides, that’s a slip-on 
sweater without any pockets. Where 
would he puta card or a letter? (Sudden 
new thought.) Jim, have you any with 
you? Letters, I mean. 

Boy (Eagerly): Wait. (Slaps his chest, 
feels in back pockets. Speaks at last 
with deep disappointment.) No. Not a 
darned thing. 

Gm: Isn't that too bad? I don’t sup- 
pose he has either. 

Boy (Discouraged): No, I suppose 
not. (Notices arm of body.) But he’s 
got a wrist watch. That ought to tell 
us something. 

Girt: If only the time. 

Boy: I had a watch like that. Smashed 
the crystal. (He starts to take off the 
watch, but he cannot bring himself to 
touch that cold hand. Looks again at 
the watch. This time there is amaze- 
ment in his face.) 

Girt (Quickly): What is it? 

Boy: That’s my watch. The dent 
there on top, the strap—that’s the watch 
my father gave me when I graduated. 

Girt: Is the crystal—? 

Boy: Smashed? Yes. Carol, that is my 
watch. 

Girv: It doesn’t seem possible. (As 
she looks away from the watch she 
sees an object on the ground. She 
stoops to pick it up, but it is as though 
the object imbedded in the 
ground.) 

Boy (Reaching for it): Where did 
that come from? (Finds he can’t pick 
it up.) Say, what have you got in that 
thing anyway? It’s as heavy as lead. 

Girt (As though she were tugging at 
memories.) Just powder and a lipstick 
and a package of cigarettes. 

Boy (Looks up quickly): Cigarettes? 

Giat: Yes. Why? 

Boy: Oh nothing only—I just can’t 
imagine you smoking. 

Gir_: I don’t. 

Boy: Then why—(Before she can an- 
swer.) Say, why can't I pick this darn 
thing up? Maybe it’s the force of grav- 


were 


itv or something. 
Girt (With an air of resignation): | 
never could learn physics. I’m better at 
I adore it. 
attitude of Pier- 
Sings): “Au 


languages. French 
Boy (Assuming the 
rot reaching for the moon 
clair de la lune-a —” 
Singing the last 
ony! 
With mock indignation) 
No soul, no romance! 
Girt: I can’t be soulful when I know 
my nose is shiny. (She looks again at 
the vanity case.) Why can’t—(She stops 
Then in a strange How did my 


Girt word with 
him): I 


Boy 


you go 


There 


voice 
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vanity case get there? I put it in Ben's 
pocket. 

Boy (Grasping at clue): Ben who? 
What's his last name? 

Girt (Speaking carefully as though 
walking along a narrow ledge): Ben 
Harrison. We were riding—What is it? 
(The boy looks so strange!) 

Boy: Ben Harrison. That’s my name. 
(They look at one another in perplex- 
ity.) 

Grau (Quickly): No, no. You aren't 
the Ben Harrison I knew. 

Boy: Not if he is. (Looks closer. 
Speaks in And my_ tennis 
shoes, too! I cut the rubber there on a 
piece of glass just before Tommy and 
I finished the last set at the Moonlight 
Court. 

Girt (Catching her breath sharply): 
Tommyr 

Boy (With an air of recalling what 
he says with much effort): Tommy Ald- 
rich, a girl I knew. (Puts hand to head.) 
I'm beginning to remember 

Gm (Knowing the truth and think- 
ing he may recognize her): What did 
she look like? 

Boy: Oh, I know. She was 
smooth, sophisticated. Darn good-look- 
ing but a little—well, a little hard. Like 
enamel. 

Gir (Fearfully 
thing like me? 

Boy: Like you? (This hadn't occurred 
to him before.) Why ves, in a way. Her 
about the color of yours. But 


ill alike 


Surprise 


don't 


Did she look any- 


hair was 
you're really not a 

Gir: Aren't we? y, 

Boy: Not a bit. It’s funny—it doesn't 
seem as though anything that had to do 
with her happened to me, but to some- 
one else | knew awtully well. It seems 
as though I had stood by and watched 
him fall for her. 

Girt (Sits on rock slightly right cen- 
ter): Tell me abéut it. Everything. 

Boy: There’s not much to tell. He 
was crazy about her, but he was always 
afraid he wouldn’t be able to make the 
grade. He was afraid she’d think he- 
I—he was slow. 

Girt (Sadly She 
thought you were slow. She would have 
liked you that way 

Boy: Not Tommy. She was the jaz- 
ziest little kid around. I don’t think I 
ever saw her without a cigarette in her 
mouth 

Gir: She hated it. 

Boy (Too intent on his story to notice 
its effect on her): And cocktails! How 
she could knock ‘em off. I wasn’t used 
to drinking. It nearly killed me at first. 
But I learned. He learned, that is. 
Somehow I can’t feel as though any of 
this happened to me. 

Girt: It didn’t 

Boy: I—he worked up the one-arm 
driving, too. Perhaps if I hadn’t—Wait! 
(Breaks off. Runs over and looks at car 


wouldn’t have 


again. He glimpses the truth.) No won- 
der I thought I knew that ear. It’s 
mine. (Points in direction of the car.) 
6993D. That’s my license plate! I 
bought that car myself. My grand- 
father left me the money. I was going 
to take violin with it until 
Tommy came along. But say, how did 
he get my car? (Girl shakes her head.) 
I was driving it. Got it up to seventy! 
It seems there was a truck—I was afraid 
it might side-swipe me- 

It did. I'll tell you. (Steps back 
first time they see the girl's 


lessons 


GIRL: 
For the 
body ) 

Boy (Recognizing it and falling on 
his knees beside it): It's Tommy! Tom- 
mv, Tommy darling! 

Girt (Dully): She’s dead. (Looks at 
body coldly.) Cheap little thing. 

Boy (Looks up sharply): Stop. That's 
enough. Not another word. She’s dead 
and I loved her. 

Gir-: No, no! Oh 
her. Please say you didn’t! 

Boy (Suddenly uncertain): | thought 
I did—and yet! Of course I did. 

Girt: Oh, not that vulgar—! I’ve al- 
ways hated her, but I didn’t realize 
she was like that 

Boy: You knew her? 

Girt: Yes, I knew her. Better than 
anyone else. And I despised her. 

Boy: I don’t understand you 

Girt: Look now. Do 
you see? That girl is me. (The boy’s 
face shows that he is beginning to un- 
derstand. And that boy is you. 

Boy: How can that be? We have our 
own identities. We are people apait 
from them. 

Girt: Don't you realize what has 
happened? We're dead. We're both 
dead. (The boy is shocked, speechless.) 

Boy (At last): Dead? Dead? I can't 
believe it. } don’t feel dead, do you? 

Girt: Not the way I imagined I'd 
feel. 

Boy: And 
for everything. 
Giri: Yes 
had nothing to identify us 


you didn’t love 


at us closely 


vet—that would account 
fact that we 


We bring 


and for the 


a 


nothing into the world and we take 
nothing away. What time is it now? 

Boy (Kneels and looks at watch still 
on the dead boy’s wrist): It’s— Say, 
that’s funny. I didn’t think anything 
could make that watch stop. 

Girt: (Musing): The watch stopped 
because here there is no time—only 
eternity. 

Boy: We must be dreaming. In a 
minute we'll wake up. 

Girt (Still thinking): Neither one of 
us could pick up my vanity case. 

Boy: You mean— 

Girt: Things with weight and sub- 
stance belong with them. (Points. Shiv- 
ers. Then, ruefully.) What will I ever 
use for powder! 

Boy: Star dust, perhaps. Say, Carol, 
I’ve seen ghosts in the movies melting 
through doors and things. I don’t look 
like that, do I? 

Gini: (Positively): 1 should say not. 
If we’re ghosts it isn’t the gauzy kind! 

Boy: That’s a relief. (Looks at boy's 
body.) Well, I don’t look like that eith- 
er. I've never seen his face in the 
mirror 

Girt: Look into my eyes. (She puts 
her hands on his shoulders.) 

Boy (Kisses her): You're sweet. 

GirL: I wanted you to like me so 
much! But he was the person I saw 
when I looked at you, and I knew he 
would like her better. So I painted her 
little simpering face and curled up her 
eyelashes. Then I sent her out to you. 

Boy: Not to me, to him. 

Giri: You didn’t love her, 

Boy: I love you. 

Girt: And I never loved him. What 
I cared about was the glimpses of you 
1 caught in him. 

Boy: That was how it was with me. 
I never dared to be natural for 
you would find me out and leave me. 
But sometimes the real me caught a 
peek at the real That’s why 1 
thought I had before. Re- 
member? 

Girt: Yes. I understand it all now. 
There must be two 
of us. The one we fix up because we 
think that’s what people want, and the 
other one that is born there. (Points to 
bodies) Those are the poor dummies We 
sent out to represent us. They belong 
together. 

Boy: And so do we. Come. 

Girt: It strange that we 
should have to die to find out what we 
are really like. 

Boy: What will our families think? 

Girt: It’s going to be hard on them 

Boy: We're too young to die. We 
haven't lived half our lives. I was going 
to college— 

Girt: | 
mother. 

Boy 


did you? 


fear 


you. 


seen you 


persons in each 


seems 


was going abroad with 


Desperately): Oh Carol, we've 
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e Young drivers are the 
YES No. 1 Road Menace. New 

York State finds that driv- 

ers under 25 caused 100 
per cent more fatal accidents than aver- 
ige drivers. 
e Giving licenses to young drivers adds 
$125,000,000 to the nation’s automo- 
bile insurance bill. High accident rates 
by teen-age drivers recently forced in- 
surance companies to raise their rates 
for any car operated by a driver under 
25. This increased premium runs from 
15 to 20 per cent! 
e Pushing up the driver-license age to 
18 would help father’s pocketbook 
plenty. When father says, “Yes, you can 
drive the car,” his annual insurance bill 
may go up from $50 to $80. 
e Ancient innual sacrifice of 
seven bovs and seven girls to the Mino- 


Greece s 


ur seems puny compared to our sacri- 
fice to the Motorear. Every the 
ilighwavs claim an average of 90 vic- 


Drivers 25 canse 


day 


tims! under one, 


fourth of all highway accidents. Against 


them must. be charged each dav 22 


deaths; 753 


needless injuries 


e Surely, high school bovs and girls 
vould willing to postpone driving 


t +} 


s if their action would 
1 property 
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be winner § license 
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learning 


dom for two 

ears \ 
\ train engineer must undergo a 
mg apprentice ship before he takes the 


(ra ks! Why 
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rottle runs on 
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re hazardous driving 
i few hours instruction 
by in 
(usually a 
Yes yvoung people have quicker re- 
tions. T trouble. Safe 


steady delib 


untr iined , unlicensed teacher 


father ) ? 


just the 
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iuto driving 


ite hand of maturity 
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High school driver training may help 


vhen we really have it. Less than 15 


pel cent of ill high schools offer prac- 


tical courses with cars on the road 
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A Forum on Safe Driving for High School Students 


Are Teen-agers 


HERE IS A LIFE OR DEATH ISSUE: 


Are teen-agers too young to drive? 
Specifically, should the minimum age 
to drive be raised from 16 to 18? 

Take this vital issue into classroom 
discussion. Or an assembly. Or on a 
radio panel discussion. That’s what stu- 
dents pictures appear on this 
page did. They shared their views with 
Arthur Hansen, Hartford insurance of- 
ficer, and William D. Boutwell of Scho- 
lastic magazines, for this pro and con 


whose 


Facts Behind the Issue 
In 1948 deaths in traffic accidents in 
United States totalled 32,000. Property 
damage in motor vehicle accidents cost 
$1,100,000,000. 
lo insure themselves U.S. motorists 
now pay $2,650,000,000 in annual pre- 


miums. Recent increases for cars driven 
by youth under 25 add $125,000,000 
to the annual car insurance costs. 

Looking for the culprits the nation 
finds that our drivers under 25 are in- 
volved in far more than their share of 
accidents. 

Every state except South Dakota re- 
quires a driving license. Two states— 
South Carolina and New Mexico—per- 
mit vouths of 14 to obtain licenses. The 
majoritv—31 states—set 16 as the min 
imum age. In five states—Arkansas, 
Connecticut, New York, North Dakota, 
and Vermont—18 is the minimum. 

Students who successfully complete 
high school driver education 
can secure licenses in New York at 17 
in Texas at 14. 


courses 


OBITUARIES 


ST. LOUIS 


Five teen-agers returning from a party were killed 


instantly early today when their convertible crashed into the rear 
of a cattle truck on U.S. Highway 66. State police said the victims 
were recent high school graduates 

MILWAUKEE: Five teen-agers were killed and 26 persons were 
injured in two automobile crashes here last night and early today 
One crash involved a car carrying eight teen-agers home from a 


night football game and a 


about 2 a.m. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥ 


city 


bus. The second car hit a tree 


One high school student was killed 


and three seriously injured when the car they were driving struck 


the rear of a truck 


The young people were returning from a 


roadhouse called The Barge at Port Chester. 

CHICAGO: Five teen-agers were hurt yesterday, three seriously, 
when they crashed into an empty freight train after a “dip thrill” 
ride under a viaduct. The automobile buried itself under an empty 


cattle car. 


Five of the high school stu- 
dents who aired their views 
of the driver license issue on 
the Hartford Courant’s Parade 
of Youth Forum over station 
WDRC. Students discuss pro 
and con issues every week 
with James Looby of the 
Courant as moderator. 


College students are more | 
of a menace than high school 
They're 
Vetrano, 


students 
Jean 
High School 


learned to drive at 11 
My father says | can drive 
my own cor if | keep it in 
repair. lorraine DuBord, 
Catholic Youth Organization 


wilder 
Farmington 
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e Teen-agers are not dan- 
NO gerous drivers. They de 
serve the right to drive at 
the age of 16 because 


their safety record equals that of ma 
00 oung 0 ture adults. 

e Accident figures show that the 
twenties, not the teens, deserve the 
blame for excessive slaughter on the 
highways. Most statistics lump all driv- 
ers under 25 in one group. As a result, 
the very bad accident record Gf those 
in their twenties gives an undeserved 
black eve to teen-agers. 





e Look at these facts from “The Driver 
Age Factor” in Best's Insurance News, 
Jan., 1949. 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Age All Drivers Fatal Accidents 
Under 18 . 
18-20 ' 8.8 
20-24 7 18.4 





This shows that high school students 
have no more fatal accidents than 


EXPECTED ACCIDENT INVOLVEMENT RAT would be expected from average driv 
| j | | ers. The next two age groups cause 


| 


—+ 


more than twice as many deaths in 
proportion to the numbers driving. 











.@) 

AGE \6 22 24 26 28 34 «42 52 
Chart from Center for Safety Education, New York University 
Peaks of Danger: Connecticut records reveal that young drivers become involved 
in many more auto accidents than adults. That dotted line shows the average 
accident ratio. Twenty is the most dangerous age for drivers. Other states report “teenicide” and “hot rods” give the 
a similar accident pattern. teen-age driver an undeserved bad 

name. 
WHAT DO YOU SAY? e To clear up false charges against 
- . ' an young drivers the National Conference 
What do high school students think about their bad driving on High School Driver Education (Oct. 
record? 2, 1949) by resolution requested that 
Are there any “hot rod” drivers in your school? “insurance companies and motor ve- 
Do you drive? If so, did you ever have an accident? Whose hicle departments study accident rec- 
fault was it? ords of teen-aged drivers because of 


What do the accident records in your city and state show about re articles that apparently malign 
this group.” 


e Newspapers and some magazines 
like to play up any misstep by a teen- 
ager. Their hysterical headlines about 





teen-age drivers? 
How much does car insurance cost in your community? Is it e High school students welcome driver 
higher on cars driven by those under 25? How much? training to make them safer drivers. 
Should high school students be permitted to add millions to Last year 450,000 high school students 
the aatten’s tneuanes Bit? received instruction. 
Who teaches you and your fellow students to drive? Is driver e One study (Driver Education News, 
education the answer? How much and what kind of training? Nov. 1949) of 800 trained and 800 
Note: Invite a local insurance man or traffic engineer to take non-trained drivers shows that the 


part in your discussion. Be sure to get the facts! trained group had only a 3 per cent 
accident rate; the non-trained group, 


14 per cent. 
e North Carolina entrusts the lives of 
most of its school children to high 
school student drivers wh@have an 
outstanding safety record. 
e If the teen years are the best years 
to learn skills in shop and home eco- 
nomics, why aren’t they also the best 
years to learn to drive? 
‘ e Teen-agers usually drive the famil) 
. p cars. This makes them particularly 
Ba. . ‘oa careful because they know the privilege 
There are no ‘hot rods ‘A very large per cent of ‘If teen-agers are in an ac- will be denied if they drive carelessly 
here in Connecticut There's Weaver High students drive. cident the newspapers put it e To deny licenses until 18 or up 
no opportunity. We don’t | think about 80 per cent.” on the front page. An adult 
have straight roads.’’ Howard Marjorie Sadofsky, Weaver gets only a paragraph 
Hoffman, Weaver High School High School. Mox Heiman, Farmington 


would impose unnecessary hardships on 
Continued on page 15) 





Stay Away 
From Home! 


E don’t want you to take that head- 

line too seriously. After all, we're 
highly in favor of more, not less, family 
life at all ages. 

But we do suggest that vou take a 
half hour off from watching the televi- 
sion and listening to the radio, to check 
ip with your family on how safe your 
Because—much as we 

the most dangerous 
“Home 


ime really 1S. 
hate to admit it 
single spot in this country is 
Sweet Home”! 

How do we know? Well, of all acci- 
dental deaths in the United States in 


“ \ 


Most dangerous bedtime story 


Wet fingers don’t mix with radio 


CAUSES OF HOME ACCIDENTS 


MECHANICAL CAUSES 
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@ Source: 4.602 Meme Accidents Mespitalized at Cook County Wospital, Chrcage 


1948, more than one third (34 per 
cent) occurred in homes. Thirty-five 
thousand people lost their lives that 
vear from home accidents—the worst 
year on record, with one exception 
And that isn’t the whole story. Non- 
fatal accidents struck at no fewer than 
5,250,000 persons in 1948—one out of 
every 28 Americans. Of this vast total, 
140,000 people suffered permanent dis- 
ability. 7 
What are the chief types of home ac- 
cidents? In the order of the number of 
deaths they cause, they rank: (1) falls; 
(2) burns; (3) mechanical suffocation; 
(4) poisonings; (5) poisonous gas; (6) 


i ¢ 


I 
Are sockets safe for curious tots? 
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firearms. WATCH OUT FOR THOSE 
GREMLINS! 

While you're reading this page, eight 
fires will break out somewhere in the 
United States—four of them in some- 
body’s homes, the others in factories, 
schools, and public places. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports a total of 2,285 fires a 
day, or 831,956 fires a year in 1948. 
These fires caused a total property loss 
of $715,000,000. In the past five years 
the total number of fires has increased 
almost 30 per cent. 

Some American communities have 
done a good job of fire prevention. They 
have succeeded in reducing by half the 
number of heme fires. They had firemen 
inspect every house in town for any fire 
hazards that might exist. The firemen 
invariably go down to the cellar first 
and look for trash. They also look for 
the attic, in closets, and 
spare-rooms. 

So why don’t we be our own firemen 
ind do our own inspection? The best 
thing vou can do to prevent fires is to 
get rid of rubbish 

What else causes fires? A study made 
of all fires of known origin over a ten 
vear period shows the following: 

Per Cent 
99 96 
10.38 
8.00 
6.94 
6.88 


trash in in 


Causes 
Mat hes—Smoking 
Misuse of electricity 
Fire originating off premises___ 
Lightning ad 
Defective chimneys, flues, etc 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes 
Petroleum and its products__—___ 
Sparks on roofs____ 
Open lights iain — 
Hot ashes and coals—open fires_— 
Ignition of hot grease, etc._._._____ 
Gas—natural and artificial 
All others__ 


100.00 
Here is some sound advice from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
“Don’t take any chances with fire, be 
cause i little one can get out of 
control before you get your startled wits 
together. CALL THE FIRE DEPART 
MENT IMMEDIATELY.” 


even 
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James G 


No strain, less risk on the water 


Meyers, N. Y. Univ 


OST of your waking hours are spent 

in school or its surroundings, or on 

the way to or from school. That’s why 

schools and recreational activities need 

special safety programs. And it’s also 

why schools are the most logical places 
to teach safety. 

Every American school includes some 
kind of safety education as part of its 
curriculum. From kindergarten through 
elementary, junior and senior high 
schools, students are constantly taught 
the Do’s and Don'ts of safe living. But 
from the charts on this and other pages, 
we know that entirely too many young 
people don’t profit by this instruction. 

Your mother warned against 
playing with matches as soon as you 


you 


were old enough to talk. That was Les- ‘ 


son One in safety. As you grew older, 
you were taught in grade school how to 
cross streets carefully. Then came fire 
drills, warnings about playground equip- 
ment, careless skating, bicycling, out- 
door games, swimming and lifesaving. 

Today, in high school, you are taught 
the more complex problems of safe 
living in the high-speed machine age. 
Almost every school has its traffic 
squad. In many schools 
throughout the country special courses 
are given in automobile driving 
pages 8-9). But not nearly enough of 
them. Schools ought to be the safest 
places in the country. Yet many acci- 
occur vear within school 


secondary 


(see 


dents each 


buildings or grounds. 
According to the 


National Safety 


At School and Outdoors— 


Play It 
Safe! 


Council, among school systems with a 
total enrollment of 765,000 students re- 
porting in 1949, accidents of all kinds 
from kindergarten through high school 
caused 12.2 injuries per thousand stu- 
dents. The highest rate seems to occut 
in the 9th grade, with a slight decline 
in the years of senior high school. 

As the chart below shows, of acci- 
dents happening within school buildings, 
two fifths occur in the gymnasium; 
while of accidents that happen on schoo] 
grounds, two fifths occur in unorgan- 
ized play. These then are the areas that 
call for special emphasis on safety. 

Obviously, the main responsibility for 
safety regulations and safe equipment in 
schools falls on the administration, 
teaching, and coaching staff. But stu- 
dents themselves can help greatly to- 
ward insuring their own safety by learn- 
ing habits of carefulness and foresight, 
and avoiding haste or recklessness in 
corridors and classrooms, chemical lab 
oratories, shops, gymnasiums, and play- 
grounds at all times. 

Here are a few simple rules for stu- 
dents active in athletics: 

1. Be sure you've had a thorough medi- 
cal examination before you participate in 
violent or body-contact sports. 

2. Don’t play if the floor or field is slip- 
pery, rough, or has obstacles that may lead 
to injuries 
3. Always keep a 
flying equipment such as bats, discuses, 


position away from 
arrows, javelins, etc 

4. Avoid taking part in activities in over- 
crowded spaces. 

5. Never enter the water unless a super- 
visor is present, no matter how expert a 


swimmer you think you are 


WHERE SCHOOL ACCIDENTS HAPPEN > 


BUILDING 





cru 38% 


WALLS 
s stains '7% 


CLASS ROOMS 16% 





suors 12% 
OTHER 17% 





GROUNDS 


UNORGANIZED 
activities 49% 


FOOTBALL 21% 
BASEBALL 12% 


OTHER ORGAN- 
ize canes '5% 


APPARATUS QR ES 


@ Soarce: Reports for 1948-1949 from school systems with 765,000 studeats 


Aetna Life Ins 


Full stop, foot down at corners. 


United Air Lines 
Smart skiers study land, equipment 


BIKERS’ SAFETY CODE 


1. Obey all rules of the road, includ- 
ing traffic control signals, signs or 
policemen, just as if driving a car. 

2. Always signal before making turns. 

3. Walk bike across heavy traffic. 

4. Your bicycle should have good 
brakes and a horn. Keep your bike in 
good repair. Get off the road to make 
repairs. 

5. At night, show front light and a 
tail light, or reflector. 

6. Never carry other persons on your 
bicycle, except on an extra seat equipped 
with foot rests and hand grips. 
packages, bundles or 
articles which interfere with control of 
the bicycle. Use a special parcel rack. 

8. Ride as near to the right hand side 
of the road as possible. If a group is 
riding, keep in single file? 

9. Pedestrians have the right of way. 
Stay off of sidewalks and use extra 
precautions at crossings. 

10. Never “stunt.”” Don’t take your 
hands off the handlebars or your feet 
off the pedals to coast. Never “hitch” 
on automobiles, buses, trucks, or street- 


7. Carry no 


cars. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


BRITISH VOTE. Unlike Ameri- 
cans, the British people never 
know when their next general 
election will take place. 
Last week their suspense was broken 
rhe British voters will go to the polls on 
February 23. 

Under British law national elections 
to Parliament must be held at least 
every five years. But it is up to the Prime 
Minister to decide on the actual day 
within those five years. The present 
Labor government’s term of office be 
gan in July, 1945. 

In recent months there has been con- 
siderable guessing as to when the Labor 
government would call an election. It is 
believed that the month of February 
was chosen because it coincides with 
the 50th anniversary of the formation of 
the British Labor party. 

Parliament will be dissolved on Feb- 
ruary 3 and, in accordance with law, 
the election will follow 17 days later 
excluding Sundays) —that is, on Febru- 
iry 23. 

The chief issue in the forthcoming 
British election is socialism. Britain went 
Socialist in 1945 when the Labor 
Socialist) party won 393 of the 640 
seats in Parliament. During their five 
vears in office the Laborites have put 
through a number of Socialist measures, 
such as the nationalization (public 
ownership) of the coal industry, the 
Bank of England, and the railroads, and 
the introduction of national free medi- 
( al care. 

Later issues will carry the full back 
ground and results of the British elec- 
tion.) 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


BLUEPRINT FOR 1950. Presi- 

dent Truman has started the legis- 

lative ball rolling in Congress. 
In three messages the President re 
ported on “the state of the Union” and 
ittered the Democratic-controlled 81st 
Congress his suggestions for new legis 
lation. Now it is up to Congress to ac- 
cept, reject, or revise these proposals 


State of the Union 


rhe Constitution provides that the 
President “shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union 
consideration such measures as he shall 
II, Sec. 3 This 
innual event, with the 
state of the 
( nion” speech in person before a joint 


1 Mr 


ind recommend to their 


judge necessary Art 
has become an 
President delivering a 
session of Congress. On January 
Truman asked Congress to 

@ Consider a comple te revision of ow 
] } 


svstem of taxation to produce a “mod 


Understanding 


he HATH 


as { 


OVER SNOWY HILL AND DALE 
goes this strange-looking vehicle, the 
Sno-Cat. Equipped with skis and cat- 
erpillar treads it can charge across 
the deepest snows at 30 miles an hour. 
In the photo, skiers use it to take them 
up nearby slopes. Government experts 
are using Sno-Cats to measure the 
depth of snow in Northwest mountain 
ranges. By this means they can deter- 
mine what the spring “runoff” of water 
will be, and enable farmers who use 
irrigation to know how much water 
they will get. This helps to plan size of 
crops. 





erate amount of additional revenue.” He 
promised to send suggestions shortly. 
@Enact an expanded social security 
bill, a Federal aid to education measure, 
and a bill to create a National Science 
Foundation. Each of these 
already approved by one house 

g Approve several familiar mainstays of 
his Fair Deal program: Repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act; 
the Brannan farm program; civil rights 
measures; and national compulsory 
health insurance (see Jan. 4 issue). The 
first two of these were considered and 
rejected by the 81st Congress last year. 
@ Approve the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes Seaway project, a Columbia Val- 
ley Administration (see Nov. 2 issue), a 
middle-income housing plan, extension 
of rent controls, and stronger controls 


has been 


igainst business monopoly. 

G Continue our international aid proj- 
ects by approving a third-year appro- 
priation for the European Recovery 
Program, further military assistance to 
Uncle Sam’s partners in the North At- 
lantic Detense Pact (see Sept. 21 issue), 
ind the Point Four program for aid to 
underdeveloped areas (see Nov. 16 


issue 


Economic Report 


Iwo days later Mr. Truman sent to 
Congress his annual Economic Report 
He reported that his Council of Eco 
Advisers found the state of the 
healthy de spite a 
temporary dip last year 

Che President predicted a ro 
for the 
production in goods and services of 300 
billion dollars within five years. For 
1950 he set these goals 
@ A rise of more than a million jobs to 
61.000.000 


nomic 
nation’s business 
ruture 


nation—aimed at an annual 


provide employment for 


workers, with a reduction of at least one 
million in our 3,500,000 unemployed. 
@ Holding prices at present levels, with 
reductions in a few industries. The 
President said the present down-trend 
of investment in new business enter- 
prises must be halted through tax re 
visions which will encourage business 
men. 

@ Increase in the productivity (work 
output) of workers, to be matched by 
high wages when this greater production 
occurs. 


The 1950-51 Budget 


Uncle Sam’s fiscal year begins on July 
1. Congress and the President work out 
the Government’s expenses and income 


from that date for the following 12 
months. Last week Mr. Truman put be- 
fore Congress his proposals for the fiscal 
vear beginning July 11, 1950. 

The budget calls for spending 42.4 
billion dollars. Our present taxes are ex 
pected to bring in 37.3 billion dollars 
Thus the President assumes that the 
Government will have a 5.1 billion-dol 
lar deficit-to be covered by new taxes 
and by borrowing money through issue 
ing more Government bonds. 

As in previous years the largest 
amount in the budget (almost one 
third) is for national defense. The next 
biggest amount (14 per cent) is for ou 
many veterans’ aid programs. 

There were sharp critical reactions 
from Republicans and from many lead 
ing Democrats on the size of the budget 
They hope to trim the budget to réduce 
or perhaps eliminate the 5.1  billion- 
dollar deficit. Just before the budget 
went to Congress, the Committee for 
Economic Development, an independ- 
ent organization of leading business- 


men. called for a four-billion-dollar 





reduction in Federal expenses and a 
more than two-billion-dollar cut in 
taxes. 

Mr. Trurnan said he 
avoid the deficit this year, but hoped 
that it could eventually be avoided, 

In second of this 
magazine we will discuss in detail these 
important before Congress 
Also, coming with your February 1 is 
sue, will be CONGRESS AT WORK, 32 
pages of lively description of our na- 
tional legislature in action.) 


saw no way to 


semester issues 


measures 


IN THE 48 STATES 


DEATH OF “THE SUN”. A New 

York newspaper founded in 1833 

has printed its last edition. 
After an eventful career of 116 years the 
famous old New York Sun was allowed 
to die on January 4, 1950. Its name, 
goodwill, and subscription lists were 
sold to the New York World-Telegram, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. The 
called the New York 


paper is now 


World-Telegram and The Sun 

The Sun was first published Septem- 
ber 3, 1833 by Benjamin H. Day, later 
the inventor of the Benday photoen- 
graving process. [t was New York’s first 


successful Famous 
names of editors, publishers, and writers 
mark the history of The Sun. 


Charles A. Dana, one of 


penny newspaper. 


America’s 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


great editors, owned and edited The 
Sun from 1868 until his death in 1897. 
Other famous Sun names included Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Frank Munsey, and 
Francis P. Church, who wrote what is 
probably the most widely 
newspaper editorial of all times. It is 
called, “Is There a Santa Claus?” 
What's Behind It: In the days when 
The Sun founded in 1833 there 
were twelve daily newspapers in New 
York City. The city then had a popula- 
tion of about 250,000. Today. with a 
population of 8,000,000 New York has 
seven major daily citywide newspapers 


reprinted 


was 


A hundred years ago all one needed 
to start a newspaper was a small print- 
ing press, some type, and the will to be 
a publisher. Today millions of dollars 
are needed to enter the newspaper pub 
lishing business in a big city, and the 
chances for success are slim. 

Newspapers used to contain a few 
pages. Now they require 
printing and distributing equipment. 
Advertising pays the bill for newspaper 
production. Competition ef radio, and 
now television, continue to create new 
problems for the newspaper publisher. 

Those are some of the reasons there 
has been a constant decrease in the 
number of daily newspapers in the U.S. 
and a continuing increase in the total 
circulation of all newspapers. Since 
1910 the number of daily newspapers 
has dropped from more than 2,500 to 


expensive 


Wide World 


Nearly five years ago—on February 24, 1945—U. S. 
Marines planted our flag on the summit of Mount 


Suribachi on the Japanese island of Iwo Jima. A press photographer recorded the 
event in one of the great war photos, marking one of the final victories in World 
War II. Many communities (perhaps your own) now exhibit paintings or statues 
of this photo. Greatest of all will be this statue which will rise 273 feet high near 
the Potomac River half way between the White House in Washington, D. C., 
and Mount Vernon, Va. This is half as tall as the Washington Monument. (Note 
comparative size of sculptor on the ladder.) 
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1,781. Many large cities now have only 
one newspaper. 

But since 1910 the total circulation 
of all daily newspapers has more than 
doubled (from 24 million to 51 million) 
while the population has increased 60 
per cent. 


BATTLE OF THE DISCS. “Twas 
a famous victory”—for Columbia 
or Victor, depending on which 
side you're on. Anyway, RCA 
Victor is now issuing 33)-rpm 
records, 
Two years ago the great record 
broke out when Columbia Records h« 
gan issuing long-playving records at 33's 
rpm that tripled the playing time of each 
side. A whole opera could be contained 


Wal 


on six sides as against 18 of the standard 
recordings at 78 rpm. 

RCA Victor, long the leader in the in 
dustry, shortly came out with a small 
sized vinylite plastic record at 45 rpm 
Ever since, the battle of three speeds 
78, 45, and 33's has raged among manu 
facturers and music lovers. Decca and 
other smaller outfits leaned to 
Columbia’s side by issuing 33% discs. 

Last fortnight RCA Victor announced 
that it will now make all its records at 
all three speeds. On March 1 it will 
bring out its library of “red seal” classics 
in a new 33% rpm series. It also makes 
phonographs and combinations that play 
all three speeds. But, the Victor ads 
said: “The 45 rpm is here to stay, and 
is destined to lead all other types of 


record 


recorded music.’ 

However, the important development 
is that records of all manufacturers will 
soon be available at the 33's rpm speed 
pioneered by Columbia 


THE AMERICAS 


FAMILY SQUABBLE. Not all 
the strife and stress between na- 
tions is in Europe and Asia. 
Right here in our own “backvard,” in 
the Caribbean area, there has been of 
late a lot of feudin’ and fussin’ among 
five small Latin American republics. 
In the center of this family squabble 
is the Dominican Republic. On Decem 


» ber 26 the Dominican legislature voted 


to President Rafael Leonidas Trujillo \ 
Molina 
any Caribbean country that knowing) 


powe! to dex lare Wal agamst 
harbors plotters against the Dominican 
Republic. 

President Trujillo (who is accused by 
his critics of dictator) had 
charged that his country’s neighbors 
Cuba, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Haiti—were helping revolutionaries who 
wanted to invade the Dominican Re 
public. 

The accused four nations denied the 
charge. The U.S, State Department ex- 


being a 








| NEWS. | (Continued) 


pressed its disapproval of the action of 
the Dominican legislature. 

A few days later Haiti charged that 
the Dominican Republic had taken part 
in a plot to overthrow the Haitian gov- 
ernment. 

The government of Haiti filed a com- 
plaint to that effect with the Council of 
the Organization of American States (an 
inter-government body of Western 
Hemisphere republics). 

Then, in a counter-move, the Domin- 
ican Republic lodged its own complaint 
with the Council accusing its Caribbean 
neighbors of agg'essive actions. 

Both governments asked the Council 
to apply the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 
1947. This treaty provides methods for 
settling such disputes among Western 
Hemisphere nations. 

On January 6 the Council voted to 
call a meeting of foreign ministers of 
all American nations and to name a fact- 
finding committee to make an on-the- 
scene study of the situation in the Car- 
ibbean area. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEATING EUCLID BY 1,700 
YEARS, Have you had your 
struggles with geometry—trian- 
gles, parallelograms, ellipses? 
If you blamed Old Man Euclid for your 
troubles, you were blaming the wrong 
gentleman 
For legendary Bagdad in far-away 
Iraq now comes word that the famed 
Greek mathematician and scholar, Eu- 
clid, who lived in Alexandria some 2,200 
vears ago, was not the “Father of Geom- 
etry” after all 


Recent excavations in Iraq uncovered 
clay tablets with the solution of Eu- 
clid’s classic triangle problem 17 cen- 
turies before Euclid’s time. These clay 
“textbooks” go back to 2,000 B.C. And 
were used for the study of geometry by 
schoolboys in the little Sumerian county 
seat of Shadippur. 

All told about 2,400 Shadippur tab 
lets were dug up. There is evidence that 
one of these clay tablets contains an 
outline of the scientific knowledge of 
the people of that time. If this is the 
case, the findings may lead to a sharp 
revision of the story of the development 
of the human mind. The men of ancient 
times may have been better informed 
than we give them credit for 

The inscriptions on the clay tablets 
are in cuneiform writing and princi 
pally in the Sumerian language. The 
cuneiform alphabet consisted of wedge 
like characters—completely unlike our 
letters—and was used in ancient 
Persia and Babylon, etc. 

The translation of the inscriptions 
will take several years, according to D1 
Naji al-Asil, director general of arche- 
ology in Iraq. He has asked the Amer 
ican Schools of Oriental Research for 
assistance in the translation. 


own 


EGYPTIANS DEFY KING. To 

be sure, King Farouk of Egypt 

was not running for “election.” 
But observers agree that the results of 
the recent national poll in Egypt show 
that the majority ‘of the people had 
voted against him. 

On January 2 Egypt’s voters went to 
the polls in the first general election in 
25 years in which all political parties 
participated. There were riots, clashes, 
and charges of vote-buying. Seven per- 


sons were killed. But foreign corre- 





Ten “health clinics on wheels” like this one will travel to the interior of 
Cuba to bring new standards of health to Cuba’s farm families. Equipment 





Acme 


was built in U.S. and financed by earnings of Cuba’s national lottery. 


spondents on the scene reported that on 
the whole the election was conducted 
fairly and honestly. 

When the ballots were counted the 
Wafdist party—whom King Farouk dis- 
likes heartily and makes no secret of it 
—came out on top. The Wafdists won 
161 seats, a majority of 319 seats in 
the Egyptian parliament. The outcome 
was interpreted by the world press as 
a slap at King Farouk. 

What's Behind It: There are three 
major political parties in Egypt: The 
Watdists, the Saadists, and the Liberal 
Constitutionalists. They all are ex 
tremely nationalistic and they all give 
lip-service to the need for developing 
this economically-backward Arab coun 
try of 20,000,000 people. (According 
to the New York Times five per cent of 
Egypt’s population own 95 per cent of 
Egypt’s wealth). 

Of the three parties, however, the 
Watdists are a little more pro-demo 
cratic and show somewhat greater in- 
terest in the welfare of the common 
people. 

For several years there has been a 
feud between the dictatorial King 
Farouk and the Wafdists. The King 
wants to be an absolute monarch. The 
Wafdists would like to strip him of some 
of his powers. Because the Wafdist 
party was less pro-Nazi during the last 
war than the other Egyptian political 
groups, the British forced Farouk in 
1942 to appoint a Wafdist leader as 
premier. 

This was not to Farouk’s liking and in 
1944 he dismissed the Wafdist govern- 
ment. Since then the country has been 
ruled by a cabinet handpicked by the 
King. 

The defeat of the Egyptian armies by 
Israel a year ago increased the resent- 
ment of the people against Farouk’s 
government. He finally consented to 
permit a free election. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. Where 
geometry “textbooks” 


Yaz 


NEWS 


were 





4,000-year-old 
found? 
2. What 


manufactures records at 45 rpm? 


company 








3. What newspaper 
recently “died” at the age of 116? 
Soe 4. How much of a 
deficit does President Truman expect in 
his 1950-51 budget? 

5. What king 
doesn’t like the recent election results 
in his country? 








Pro-Con Forum 


YES (Concluded from page 8) 


side armed with rifles and revolvers, en- 
dangering the lives of others. Why, then, 
should these same sons and daughters be 
granted free use of high-powered and dan- 
gerous motor vehicles at all hours of the 
night and day?...”—William H. Brewster, 
manager, Automobile Division, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

“The group which should be the safest 
of all drivers have proved themselves to be 
the poorest. Their eyesight is acute, their 
reaction time fast and hearing excellent, yet 
they sacrifice these advantages by excessive 
speeds and ride the road with utter dis- 
regard of the law.”—Thomas W. Ryan,- 
director, New York State Division of Safety. 





General Mot 


‘“Teen-i-cides” or Good Drivers? 


signed. Bob stars as Father in NBC’s 


NO (Concluded from page 9) 


teen-agers. Many must drive in order 
to hold a job or get to school. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 7TOURE under 18? You want to 


“On the whole, the experience of the drive 


teen-aged group—the group that is gener- 
ally held responsible for more than its 
share’ of accidents—is not only better than 
that of the 20- to 25-year-olds, but com- 
pares favorably with that of the 25- to 30- 
year-age group.”—A Study of Traffic-Acci- 
dent Involvement, The Center for Safety 
Education, New York University in cooper- 
ition with The Connecticut Motor Vehicle 
Department. 


the family car? And your 
folks are skeptical of teeri-age drivers? 
Join the Robert Young Good Driv- 
ers’ Club and get your father to sign 
with you a “Man-to-Man” or “Dad-to- 
Daughter” Agreement (see below). 
Our cover shows screen star Robert 
Young and starlet Rhoda Fleming, ex- 
plaining to Ralph Stephen the “Dad-to- 
Daughter” Agreement they have just 


popular radio show, “Father Knows 
Best” and Rhoda plays his. daughter. 

On January 5 Mr. Young inaugu- 
rated a nation-wide radio campaign to 
sign up a million teen-agers, sponsored 
by the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. Anyone can obtain copies of 
the agreements and cards by writing 
Robert Young, “Good Drivers Club,” 
care of your local NBC station. 








A DAD-TO-DAUGHTER AGREEMENT 


and discretion he may deem proper, I do promise: 


1. That, knowing insofar as the law is concerned, my acts in using 
the car are the acts of my father, I will try to drive it as carefully 
and cautiously as he does; s 


That, because | am fully aware of the risks involved in driving 
after drinking, | will not allow the car to be driven by anyone 
who has been drinking any form of intoxicating liquor while the 
car ie in my charge; and 

. That I fully realize the car is not « plaything but a machine 
which has power to kill and to injure, and | will not try to show- 
off with it; 

. That I will not drive it at any time in excess of the speed limit 
specified on any city street or over 50 miles per hour on open 
highways; 

. That 1 will slow down and look both ways at alf intersections 
even though | may have the right-of-way; 


, being a licensed driver, do hereby agree 


(An agreement entered ha father and daughter, granting permission for said daughter to drive the family automobile) 


..-, Dad-to-Daughter, as follows: 


with my father, Flowot ‘ aa latte doles 
That if he will from time fo tim rmit me to drive the automobile that is registered in his name as in his judgment 


6. That I will not race with other cars regardless of how much of « 
temptation it might be to do s0; 


+ That ! will not attempt to drive if I feel sleepy; 
- That I will obey all signs, street and highway markings, signal 
lights, end other traffic regulations. 

I realize that if I violate these conditions and an accident 
occurs through carelessness or negligence on my part the 
policy covering the car may be canceled and that my father 
might then find it difficult to get insurance on it or that the 
insurance company might require an endorsement to be 
affixed to the policy which would make the policy void if I 
were driving the car at the time of loss or accident. 


I realize further that this agreement is not legally binding, but I hereby give my father my 
word of honor that I will do what'l have promised above in consideration of his permission 
to drive the family car. 


In witness whereof, I have signed this agreement of wn free will and accord thie 


sok wes We 

(Signed) _- ‘ me 
I, the father of Cprdhen Btared , subscribe to what my daughter has 
promised above afid know that she will do what she has promised. On all suitable occasions, 
therefore, I hereby grant her my permission to use the automobile registered in my name. 


csinet) I Leaget 9) Wlatehall 


day of --, 19.58. 























A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


SAFETY QUIZ 


1. DO IT THE SAFE WAY 
In each of the following alphabetic 
groups a safety suggestion is made. 
If the advice stated is right, place an 
R on the line to the left; if it is wrong, 
place a W on the line to the left. 
Each counts 4. Total, 68. 
A. Bicycle Riding 
. When riding in a group keep 
two abreast. 
Keep both hands on the wheel 
before and after making turns 
Don't take your feet off the 
pedals to coast. 
B. Driving 
__4. If you skid while driving on wet 
pavement, jam your brakes on 
__5. It is better to pass another car 
on level ground than on a hill. 


C. Athletics 

6. If you are a good swimmer it 
is all right to enter a pool with- 
out a supervisor being present. 

. Immediately before entering a 
game as a substitute, it is bet- 
ter for a football player to run 
up and down the sidelines than 
to sit on the bench and study 
the play. 

D. Pedestrians 
8. On a country road it is best to 
face traffic when you walk. 

9. In heavy traffic, it is best to 
cross in the middle of a block 
since you need watch only two 
and not four corners 

E. In the Home 
10. When you are repairing a wire, 


always remove the plug from 
the socket. 

. If you smell gas and the room 
is dark, do not attempt to find 
the leak until you have struck 
a match. 

. Contrary to the opinion of 
some people, there is no dan- 
ger in tuning a radio while 
your hands are wet. 


F. In Factory and Field 

__13. In moving heavy obstacles use 

safety blocks. 

. When lifting, lift with legs and 
not with back. 
Make use of the ground wire 
on all portable electric tools. 

. Shields are not necessary on 
simple machines like mowers. 
Keep a tractor in neutral when 
going down a steep hill. 


My score 


ll. READING A GRAPH 


Open your magazines to the graph 
on page 9. On the line to the left of 
each of the following statements, 
place a T if the statement is true, an 
F if it is false and NS if there is not 
sufficient evidence in the graph to 
justify a conelusion. Each counts 2. 


Total, 12. 


_l. The expected accident involve- 
ment rate (EAIR) is higher for 
people who are 20 than for 
those who are 30 years old. 

__2. There is an uninterrupted de- 
cline in the expected accident 
involvement rate from ages 20 
to 52. 


. The reason for the increase in 
the EAIR between the ages 19 
and 20 is the increased mileage 
of drivers in the older group. 

. The EAIR of drivers over 28 
is lower than for the age group 
under 28. 

. The highest accident index for 
any age group in the graph is 
about 2.3. 

3. For teenagers 16 to 19 the 
EAIR is substantially the same. 


My score ____ 


ill, AFTERWARDS 


These questions are based on Ger- 
aldine McGaughan’s tragedy of two 
teen-agers who discovered a sense of 
values—and each other—too late. 
Write T opposite a true statement, F 
opposite a false one. Each counts 2. 
Total 20. 


__1. The scene of this one-act play 
is a railroad crossing. 

. The ghosts of the dead boy and 
girl recognize each other im- 
mediately. 

3. “Jim” says the expression on the 

dead boy’s face was cynical. 

. Throughout the entire action, 
“Jim” avoids touching the body 
of the dead boy. 

. The impact of the crash im- 
bedded the dead girl’s vanity 
case in the ground. 

}. “Carol” confesses that she was 
always better in languages than 
in physics. 

. The car in which they were driv- 
ing was sideswiped by a train. 

3. Neither “Carol” nor “Jim” sees 
the body of the dead girl till 
almost the end of the play. 

9. Before he met the dead girl, 

the boy meant to study piano. 

10. Two hoboes discover the wreck. 
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My score My total score 


My name ee . 
Quiz for issue of January 18, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Afterwards 
(Concluded from page 7) 
got to get back. We can’t leave every- 
thing like this. 
Girt: But how? 
Boy (Pointing excitedly 
you see what I see? 
Girt: Two men going to work. 
Boy: They'll help us, they'll help us! 
Girt: They see the car. Thev’re com- 
ing! 
Boy: Wait! (Enter two workmen. 
They are carrying tin lunch pails.) 
Bit: Smash-up? I should say it was! 
Great guns, Jake, look! (They examine 
wreckage without seeing boy and girl.) 


Look! Do 


Jake: Junk! Just a pile of junk. Third 
I've seen in two weeks. 

Bit: Do you suppose the bodies is 
under it? No one could come out of 
that alive! 

Boy: But we did. We're all right. 

Jake (Paying no attention): Look, 
Bill! (They walk over to the bodies.) 

Girt (Desperately): They're dead. 
You can’t help them. But we need you. 
Please, please listen to me. Take us 
back, take us back! 

But (Neither seeing nor hearing 
her; kneels and feels of dead boy’s 
hand): Stone cold. 

Girt (Piteously to boy): He doesn’t 
hear us! He doesn’t see us! 


Boy (To Jake): Look here. I'm Ben 
Harrison. We had a little smash-up 
but we're not hurt. Help us get back to 
town, won't you? Our families are go- 
ing to be awfully worried. (Jake does 
not hear him.) 

Jake: She’s dead, too. Drunken driv- 
ing, I suppose. 

Biv: Just kids. It’s tough. We'd bet- 
ter report this to the police. 

Girt: Don’t go, don’t go! (She 
stretches out her hands imploringly. 
They do not hear her. She turns to the 
boy.) He didn’t even feel my hand on 
his sleeve. We can never go back. It’s 
the end. The end! 


CURTAIN 





Sheridan had to obey the cop, but he had a very 


special date that afternoon. Could he keep it? 


Follow That Gar! 


By Jerome Brondfield 


HERIDAN didn’t even see the cop. 

All he heard was a shrill whistle and 
somebody yelling, and the next thing 
Sheridan knew there was a cop jumping 
| 


on his running board and_ shouting 
something hoarsely as he scrambled in 
side the cat 

“Follow that 
was yelling He pointe d at a car a block 
ahead. 

Mechanically Sheridan did as he was 
ordered. He knew the law. A policeman 
had the right to commandeer any citi- 
zen’s car in the performance of duty 


and the citizen could get in trouble if 


green sedan!” the cop 


Copyright, 1949, by Jerome Brondfeld 
Reprinted by permission of Harold Ober 


Associates from This Week. 


he refused. It was the sort of thing 
that could happen to anyone, but not 
until it did could you know 
were going to feel. 


how you 

Sheridan gripped the wheel numblh 
and fed all the gas he dared to on the 
busv city street. 

They know we're after ‘em,” the cop 
snapped. “They spotted me. Come on, 
Mac, thev’re gaining!” 

“What'd they do?” Sheridan asked. 

“Stolen car,” the cop grunted. “I 
caught the license when they slowed 
down for that light back there, just be- 
fore I grabbed you.” 

“Oh,” said Sheridan. The sedan exe- 
cuted a series of quick turns in an at- 
tempt to shake them off. 


“They 
1 couple of punks who held up a filling 
station this morning,” the cop said. 


ilso answer the description of 


The green sedan decided to run for 
it a while on the boulevard and Sheri 
dan pushed it up to fifty-five. The cop 
vanked his gun impatiently. “Close in,” 
he barked. , 

Sheridan felt the sweat beginning to 
his hat band. Not that he 
was afraid there’d be shooting; as far as 


form under 


Sheridan was concerned the sweat was 
produced by something not quite de- 
finable—but considerably more potent 
than fear. 
Obligations as a citizen? he reflected 
suddenly. This was none of his business 
(Continued on page 18) 





18 
Follow That Car! 


(Continued from page 17) 


This was a situation he wanted no part 
of. Especially this afternoon—and it was 
later than he thought. He’d had his 
choice between a four or a five o'clock 
appointment, and if he’d taken the early 
one, this wouldn’t have happened. 

He hated the men careening around 
the corner ahead. He hated the cop 
breathing heavily alongside him. Okay, 
so they stole a car. Maybe they were 
the same pair who robbed the filling 
station, and maybe they weren’t. Maybe 
it was the first time they'd got in bad, 
and maybe it wasn’t. But whatever it 
was, Sheridan didn’t want any part of it. 

He was beginning to feel all mixed 
up. Among other things this was going 
to make him late. He did not want to be 
late today. Things had been pretty 
much okay, and then this cop had to 
come along and jump on his running 
board. 

They lost the green sedan for a mo- 
ment and the cop shouted, “They're 
getting away!” 

Sheridan whirled around another cor- 
ner and there they were again. Sudden- 
ly a hand with a gun reached out of the 
window of the sedan. Sheridan saw a 


puff of smoke and then heard the re- 
port.. The cop leaned out the window, 
fired back and flashed a glance at Sheri- 
dan. “Sorry, Mac. I hoped it wouldn’t 
get rough.” 

“That's okay,” Sheridan said. “I’m not 
scared, It’s the breaks, that’s all.” 

No, he really wasn’t scared. But he 
had the feeling that he was being forced 
to take sides in something that didn’t 
concern him. It was all a leering trick of 
fate that had been sprung on him today 
of all days. There he’d been, minding 
his own business when this thing came 
along to unset him—and maybe get him 
hurt, besides. 

He caught a glimpse of a clock in a 
jeweler’s window and just about gave 
up keeping his appointment with Rog- 
ers. 

A few more blocks and Sheridan 
knew he’d have to make up his mind 
soon. He couldn't stay a neutral in this 
much longer. The pattern of their flight 
was beginning to make definite sense to 
him, and Sheridan knew it was within 
his power to head them off. He had to 
decide way or another. He 
had to take sides. This could be terribly 
important, too—more so than he could 
estimate at the moment. Even his date 
with Rogers was unimportant by com- 
parison. 


now—one 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Heads turn your way 
When you're looking neat, 





y “ 
But they turn aside 
When your breath’s not sweet. 





A pleasant breath starts with a clean body, inside. Prevent 
constipation by eating plenty of fruits and vegetables. Brush 
your teeth twice daily; visit your dentist to check tooth decay. 


The green sedan was still a full block 
away when Sheridan made up his mind. 
He didn’t follow the sedan around the 
next corner. He went straight ahead. 
“Where you going!” the cop bellowed. 

“I'm cutting them off,” Sheridan said 
tightly, as though something was stuck 
in his throat. “They're doubling over 
toward the Central Avenue Market. 
Once they get into that maze of stalls 
and trucks and one-way streets they'll 
hop out and disappear so fast you'll 
never find them.” 

Sheridan raced on for several blocks 
and then turned sharply. The sedan, he 
figured, would hit the area by coming 
up Lake Street. The cop muttered that 
he’d better be right 

Sheridan swung down Lake Street 
the wrong way. Startled stall-keepers 
and shoppers shook their fists and 
screamed. 

The green sedan turned into Lake 
Street just as Sheridan got to the en- 
trance. The driver jammed on the brakes 
desperately and stopped two feet away 
The cop was out in a flash, his gun wav- 
ing. The punks came out shaking, their 
hands in the air. 

Sheridan expelled a big breath and 
backed up slowly. The cop didn’t need 
him now. Besides, Sheridan didn’t want 
to be around when the cop started 
thanking him. Things like that got into 
the newspapers, and Sheridan wasn’t 
sure he wanted that. He looked at his 
watch. Maybe he could still catch Rog- 
ers in his office 

Fifteen minutes later, Sheridan parked 
his car on a side street and began run- 
ning for the Municipal Building two 
blocks wide 


stone steps. 


away. He raced up the 


He was breathing hard when _ he 
rushed into the room. The wall clock 
said Officially the 
closed, and his heart sank as he noticed 
the empty desks. Then a man came out 
of an inner office and Sheridan relaxed 
a bit. “Mr. Rogers?” he said hopefully 
The man nodded. 

“T’m Joe Sheridan,” he blurted. “Sorry 
to be late, but I—my car broke down.” 

Rogers nodded again, briefly, as he 
sat down, and motioned Sheridan into 
a chair. 

“I won't question it, Sheridan,” he 
said slowly. “But for your sake I hope 
it’s true. It doesn’t look good for a pa- 
rolee to be late for his first probationary 
report.’ 

“No, sir, it doesn’t,” Sheridan said, 
fingering his moist hat band. “It'll neve: 
happen again, either.” 

“Good,” Rogers settled back in his 
chair and regarded him carefully. “Now 
then, Sheridan,” he went on, “would 
you say you'd been behaving yourself?” 

Sheridan looked at the man levelly for 
a moment. Then he smiled. “I'd say so, 
sir. 


5 33. offices were 





Say What You Please! 


Continued from page 4) 


+ 
Dear Editor 
Your health column>is most helpful. 
I especially like the “Question Box” sec- 
“For Pencil- 
309 are 


tion. The verses such as 
Only” (Nov 


put across 


chewers very 


clever and good ideas. I 
would like to see vou stress exercise and 
outdoor activities a little more, but on 


the whole vou have an excellent column 


Makl 
Conn.) H. S. 


Eugene 


Woodbury 


Dear Editor: 

Your 
great deal of credit 
many ways that teen-agers 
their own spending money are very 
impressive. All in all, vou publish a 
well-rounded national magazine for high 
school students 


Marilyn Keenan 
St. James H. S., Haverhill, Mass 


editor deserves a 
His articles on the 


may 


vocational 


earn 


Dear Editor: 

Your whole magazine rates a 100 per 
cent on my reading list, because it helps 
people to realize that teen-agers are not 
a “bunch of swoony bobby-soxers,” but 
a group of young people intent on bet- 
tering themselves in every way to make 
a saner world for the future 

Flor nee Skora 
Lourde § H S Chic ago il 


Dear Editor 

I wish your sports editor wouldn't talk 
so much about baseball during the foot- 
ball and basketball season. I think vour 
“Movie Check List” is excellent 


ratings 


I choose 


my movies by you ind have 


seen wonderful pictures 
Otto W 
Hamden 


Haversat. Jr 
Conn.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your T-A-B CLUB is doing a wonder- 
ful job of helping students to become 
better ac ju iinted with books. 


Lorna Hanenburg 
Garden City, Mich. 


o o o 


Dear Editor 
I like you because it ex- 

the views of from 
schools all over the United States. The 
Art, Writing, and Music Awards which 
you sponsor give many talented teeners 
a chance to make a good start on their 
careers. 

Alice McCullough 

Holy Cross H. §., Santa Cruz, Calf. 


magazine 


presses students 


What can you make? 


Get into the Industrial Art Awards 
Now Sponsored by Ford Motor Company 


NDUSTRIAL arts and vocational stu- 

dents, this announcement is for you! 

Your Awards program is continuing. 
You may enter your best class projects 
again this year in a nation-wide compe- 
may win valuable prizes, 
and your best work again will be ex- 
hibited in a great national Fair. 

Four years ago this spring Scholastic 
Magazines and a forward-looking group 
of educators started the Industrial Arts 
Awards. Junior and senior high school 
students were invited to send their best 
class work to the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industrv for judging. Com- 
mittees of experts appraised hundreds 
metal, drawing, 
printing, and model-making which were 
entered in that first great high school 
Industrial Arts Awards Fair. The pieces 
which showed superior skill and excel 
lence of workmanship were awarded 
cash and merchandise prizes and Scho- 
lastic Certificates of Merit. They were 
displayed in the magnificent Museum in 
Chicago where thousands of people vis- 
ited the exhibition 

Teachers and administrators joined 
with students back in 1947 to acclaim 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. In 
1948 another division, Plastics, was add 
ed to the Awards because so many boys 
and girls were working in Plastics. In 
1949 still another division was added— 
Radio Electronics 

In three Industrial 
Arts Awards developed into one of the 
nost popular exhibits at the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. Last 
year the Fair was open from August 21 


tition, you 


of entries in wood, 


short vears the 


through October 15. Teacher-training 
colleges, industrial arts and vocational 
education supervisors arranged field 
trips to the Fair for their students. 

We are proud to announce that the 
Industrial Arts Awards program is to be 
continued and expanded. The Awards 
will now be known as the Ford Motor 
Company Industrial Arts Awards. The 
educators who served on the Advisory 
Committee in the past have been in- 
vited by Henry Ford II, President of the 
Ford Motor Company, to continue as 
advisers. George H. Fern, director 
throughout the past three years, and 
now Assistant Director, Education De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, will be consultant to the 
Ford Motor Company for the Industrial 
Arts Awards. ’ 

The three pioneering years we de 
voted to developing the Industrial Arts 
Awards were just a beginning. We shall 
now cooperate in every way possible 
with the Ford Motor Company in their 
effort to develop and expand the awards. 

Note that the Industrial Arts Awards 
only are to be sponsored by Ford. The 
Scholastic Art Awards and the Scholas 
tic Writing Awards they 
have for more than 20 years under the 
direct national sponsorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

So look at those blueprints again! 
Get to work on that project and do a 
good job! Write to the Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dea: 
born, Mich., for rules booklets and fur 
ther details. We'll see you at the 1950 
Fair. 


continue as 


Tue Eprrors 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Left: Ist Prize, Machine Shop Classification, by Leo Chre- 


tien, Diman Vocational 


School, Fall 


River, Mass. Right: 


two top-winning prize entries in the Furniture Division. 
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HE DANCE is on—Friday after- 

noon in the school gym! It’s a 
January Hop your class is throwing 
before the basketball game that eve- 
ning. Let's make it a Great Day for 
the team—and everyone in your class 
as well! 

Yes, we mean everyone, not just 
those bright constellations revolving 
in the center of the social whirl. In 
fact, this article is addressed to those 
very constellations. If you'd be apt 
to be a candidate in a popularity 


contest or school-leadership poll, 
we're talking to you. It's you who 
can put over this dance as no dance 
before was ever put over. 
You may have heard 
phrase noblesse oblige. 


that old 
Don't run 





HURRY — Contest cae Feb. 1, 1950!! 
m ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


“PLANTERS PEANUTS= 


a4 


LIMERICK CONTEST 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
add a bit, subtract a little, and you'll 
have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
PLUS THE 


NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


DAYS IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN FEBRUARY 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN PLUS THE NUMBER 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG GOT THAT? OKAY. 

NOW ADD THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 

OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 

YEAR_IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 
a; 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 
When he asked for a date, 

line of this He used Planters for bait 


LIMERICK 


aw 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


Next fill 


in the last 


2. To find Mr. Peanut’s age, read carefully the instructions above. | 


Then submit it with a last line to the limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasfen the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 
entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct age of Mr. 
Peanut, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issve of this magazine 

ef March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 

that tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 


Ist prize — $25.00 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prite —15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two 8-oz 
vacuum packed tins 
ef Planters Peanuts. 








BOY dates GIRL 


because it’s Latin. In a free transla- 
tion, it means that those who are 
on top are obligated to give a boost 
to those who are still climbing. Real 
top-rung people are always willing 
to do this; it’s those who feel inse- 
cure in their own position who don't 
dare hold out a hand to give others 
a pull. 

Every once in a while you read in 
the papers about the students of 
some high school setting out to im- 


| prove their community. We'd like to 


see more such projects. But we'd 
also like to see more students set out 
to make their school a place where 
every student was happy, adjusted 
socially, and active in extra-curric- 
ular activities. 

High school principals and teach- 
ers are already working along this 
line. But they can’t accomplish half 


as much as students can when stu- 


dents really put their efforts into 
making their school or their class 
(for a starter) one big happy family. 

So rally all the school spirit you 
can find and start spreading the 


| sunshine with your January Hop! It 
will be an example of what you can 
| do on a larger scale later on. 


Who leads the way? A hop commit- 
tee of representative students from your 
class. The committee should include 
many of the best liked and most capable 
students in the class. 

Who takes part? Everyone! Your cen- 
tral committee will choose other com- 
mittees to take charge of tickets, enter- 
tainment, refreshments, decorations, and 
cleaning up after the Hop. Spread the 


honors around and see that students 





who haven't vet carried the ball in school 
activities are on these committees. 
Choose carefully, and you'll be sur- 
prised what a good job some of the 
quietest and most retiring students will 
turn out! The entertainment, for in- 
stance, should probably be staged half 
by old stars and half by new stars. 
Dates for all. The central committee 
will also function as a date bureau. Yes, 
it’s possible to do a successful job of 
providing everyone with a date—if 
the committee takes the task seriously 
and really tries to arrange a good time 
for all! As a matter of fact, it won't 
really make too much difference who 
dates whom if the committee sets up a 
sure-fire system for getting everyone cir- 
culating so that no one will “get stuck.” 
This dance should be so well planned 
that the school’s No. 1 glamour boy can 
squire a gir) who's never been out much 
to the dance and still be able to get to- 
gether with the girls he usually dates 
for part of the Hop. 
Rally the class behind you! A plan 
works only if everyone in the class co- 
operates. Your central committee must 


“sell” your dance to everyone. 


committee presents the whole strategy 
for the dance and gets the class behind 
it. 

At the rally, the class might discuss 
these two systems for running the date 
bureau: (1) Every boy draws the name 
of his date from a hat; (2) all boys who 
wish to ask a “special” gir] will do their 
inviting three weeks before the Hop and 
give the committee their names and the 


names of their dates. For the next two | 


weeks, the committee will match up the 
names of all other boys and girls in the 
class. 


No one gets stuck! This is most impor- 
tant. There are a number of ways to 
handle the circulation problem. One 
might be to have every boy change 
partners with the nearest boy whenever 
the music stops or a whistle blows. If 
your group is a large one, this will be 
the simplest plan. 

If the group is smaller, try a program 
dance. Every girl will receive from the 
central committee a program with three 
or four boys’ names already on it, the 
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remaining dances to be filled in at the 
Hop. 

However you handle the partner prob- 
lem, the dance will be improved if 
every boy makes a pact with four or 
five of his friends to swap partners some 
time during the evening. This, by the 
way, is a prom policy that boys ought 
always to pursue if they want to guar- 
antee their dates a wonderful time at a 
dance. 

HAPPY HOPPING! 








After | 
some advance publicity—friend talking | 
to friend—hold a class rally at which the | 


BR ele-facts 


SUPER-HIGHWAYS FOR YOUR VOICE 


“NOW ALL TOGETHER—” Imagine the 
hubbub if all the people on one side of a 
football stadium tried to talk to people on 


the other side. No one could understand a 
word. Yet your telephone company sends 
many hundreds of conversations over one _> 
coaxial cable—and everyone hears perfectly. = 

















If all the telephone calls that 
can flow through one of these 
cables went by open wires, 
telephone poles would be as 
tall as skyscrapers. A coaxial 
cable, not as big around as 
a baseball bat, carries up to 
1800 Long Distance conversa- 
tions at one time. 





Ws 











VOICES ON THE BEAM 


Radio relay, too, can handle hundreds of con- 
versations at once. Voices skip from tower to 
tower along invisible radio beams. They are 
sorted out by special crystal filters. Both coaxial 
cable and radio relay can carry television 
programs as well as telephone calls, 


Multiple-voice “highways” like coaxial cable and radio relay help 
bring you and your family faster and better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (fA® 
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d annual 
competition 


IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 


@ For the past two decades, soap 
has become increasingly popular as 
a sculptural medium. To foster this 
urge, the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee announces its 
23d annual competition for small 
sculptures in Ivory Soap. 


creative 


® Cash awards will be made in three 
classes—Junior (for those under 14 
years of age); Senior (14-18 years); 
Advanced (18 years or over—only 
non-professionals eligible.) 
@ Enter this interesting competition, 
which closes April 15, 1950. Write for 
combination entry blank and instruc- 
tion folder to National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, Dept. B, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 

Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beavu- 


tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
= 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


NAME CARDS 
Oe 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


$3775 in cash prizes 


fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit 


New India Set 


REPUBLIC OF INDIA 
=a = Tea ; 


wr zzerlyror-avor 


INAUGURATION AN 26, 1950 


Dhirubhai Mehte 








Highest commission paid. America’s 
SELLING Sumohine EVERYDAY CARDS 


115 Fulton St., Dept. SM-1, New York 8. N.Y 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
ustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
James C. Boudreav, Dean, B’kiyn 5, N. Y. 


ASSPINS MEDALS 


c 20 
Ster! 50¢ each 








G 20 
Ster! § Gold ‘Plated 
Sted. 32. $2 00 each $1.40 each 60¢ each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE £. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


our School Classmates the best line 
ADUATION NAME CARDS 
Lowest prices ever off 
c — . 9” M go 
Agencies goin 
CRAFT- CARD SPECIAL 
Pa. 


Sell 


ike w 
1ES, Box 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
ne. Finest quality Reasonable +. 


Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, NY. 
STAMPS 


tr NEED NESE - 





= introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2 atermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Tongs. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Dup 

INLY 10c to approval a ants! 


age of Stamp Hinges ALL C [ 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


7. 


cates. 6. Pack | 


One of the new Indian series. 


India will issue a of four 
memorative stamps on January 26, the 
day it will be proclaimed a republic. 

One stamp (see above) pictures the 
people’s joy at having gained their in- 
dependence. The stamp shows a boy 
and girl watching a band and flags 
passing in a parade at the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies. 

A second stamp shows the boy and 
girl looking at a plough and sheaf of 
corn, which represents food. India plans 
to use many modern farming methods 
to produce more food. 

third stamp pictures the boy and 
girl, a strip of cloth, and a Charkha— 
an Indian spinning wheel. This stamp 
represents spinning, an industry in 
which millions of Indians earn a living. 
Education is represented on the fourth 
stamp which shows the boy and girl 
looking at a feathered pen, ink-pot, and 
pages of verse. 

STAMPING AROUND: On Janu- 
ary 27 at Washington, D. C., the U. S. 
Post Office Department will issue a 
three-cent stamp to commemorate the 
100th year since the birth of Samuel 
Gompers. The new stamp, shown be- 
low, will be purple 

The Department may issue a stamp 
to commemorate a Boy Scout Jamboree 
whieh will be held this year at Valley 
Forge, Pa., from June 30 July 6. 
Scouts from all over the world will 
demonstrate Scout life there 


set com- 





UNITED STATES POSTAGE | 











Latest U. S$. issue—Samue!l Gompers, 


Progress 


Atomic energy, as explained im one 
easy lesson on the radio program 
Duffy's Tavern: 

“First,” said Archie, “they make a 
great big hole in the ground. Then they 
take the uranium out of the hole and 
ship it to Oak Ridge, where they spend 
billions of dollars chopping it up into 
little atoms. Then they stuff these 
atoms into a bomb and drop the bomb 
on the earth.” 

“What for?” asked Finnegan. 

“To make a big hole in the ground,” 
replied Archie. 

“Why do they 
tioned Finnegan. 

Archie replied, 


do all that?” ques 


Progress!” 
Gu te 


| What Are ‘Ay ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stomp or stamps you pay for in advance, 2 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of se “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must jy for them and return 
the ones you do | “= y- 1f you do not in- 
tend to buy any oval” stamps return 
poe promptly, ta es to write your name 
ress in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, a 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every 
is different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to aperevel 
buyers! Write today—get special lonian Isiand stamp extra! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


| Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
e also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


900 STAMPS cx 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25¢! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 











FOR 
OWLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 








MY WORD! WHAT A BARGAIN 

200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY Jel 
ALSO VALUABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS 
SEND TODAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2, Mas 


FREE CATALOG! 
Sepaesb resis iet uae Rete 
& Supplies .intormation tor Beginners. 

1o7 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


5 DIFF. UNITED STATESF. 
I Jing AIRMAILS 


OC 








eS 
\ ne 
HARRIS & CO., 


PRESIDENTIALS 
‘ 
lear 
FREE. 


revenues “To 
GAIN APPROVALS s 
Box 145-HZ, power sonar N. J. 


-=..¢. Bookman, Sox 
25 different 
— West 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT: 33°" 


are yours for the asking. Beautiful ohastane 19th 
and 20th century, including free monthly magazine. 
Send only 5¢ for postage 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto 5, Can. 


30} BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa 


San Marino Collection Free 
25 different, Old and New Issues, 
Airmails, Commemoratives. High Val 
ves—absolutely free with approvals 

VIKING, Dept. 807, 130 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 














Talkative 

One beautiful evening, a young man 
who was very shy was carried away by 
the magic of the ni.zht. 

“Darling,” he asked, 
me?” 

“Yes, Bill,” she answered softly 

Then he lapsed into a silence that at 
last became painful to her. 

“Bill,” she said with a note of doubt 
in her voice, “why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“T think,” replied Bill, 
too much already.” 


“will you marry 


“that I've said 


Skeptic 
Father: “My boy, I never kissed a gir] 
until I met your mother. Will you be 
able to sav the same thing to your son?” 
Son: “Yes, Dad. But not with such a 
straight face.” 


Montreal Star, Contributed by Dorothea Maringas 


A Boon to Business 

Comedian Jack Carter recently re- 
ceived this note from his dentist: “Saw 
vour television show last night, and I 
would like to call your attention to a 
dark spot in your upper bicuspid area 
which shows up in television when you 

smile.” 
Quote 


Protection 


A young couple became friends of an 
Australian lady. On the arrival of her 
fourth child, they sent her a playpen as 
a gift. The thank-you note left them 
somewhat astonished: “Thank you so 
much for the pen. It is a perfect god- 
send. I sit in it every afternoon and read 


and the children can’t get near me.” 
Baby Talk 





‘in Winning 


Because of You" 


JOIN 
THE MARCH OF 
DIMES 


Sonuary 16H 


The Watrone! foundation for /nfantte Porolysis 


FRANKLIN OD ROOSEVELT tounde 


teeta ianend ie ef 


Dress Designer 


Agnes, a teen-ager, wanted to be a 
dress designer. She came down to the 
living room to greet her date and she 
was wearing an evening gown that her 
mother: had never seen before. The 
startled mother stared at the daring cut 
of the gown, but Agnes rushed 9ff be- 
fore her mother could ask any questions. 
After puzzling for a while about where 
she’d seen that material before, the 
mother dashed upstairs. “I knew it!” she 
called down to her husband. “Agnes has 
gone to that dance wearing my new 
taffeta bedspread.” 


New York Sun 


Surprise 

An annoyed movie patron couldn't see 
the movie because of the big man sitting 
ahead of her in a bearskin coat. She 
tried peering around the man. To her 
surprise she discovered .that it was a 
huge bear. She sat limply back in her 
seat; then she tapped the man sitting 
next to the bear. “Do you know that a 
bear is sitting next to you?” she usked. 

“Yes,” the man replied. “He’s with 
me,” 

The puzzled woman sat back to think 
this over. Then she tapped the man 
again. “Is he enjoving the movie?” 

“I dunno,” replied the man, 


loved the book.” 


New Twist 


Jones: “ 
opener, she 


cook,” 


wouldn’t know 


Smith: “My wife has one, but it 


doesn’t help any.” 
Jones: “Why not?” 
Smith: “I found her vesterday trying 
to open an egg with it.” 
Classmate 


Just Testing 
“Why did you flirt with me?” de- 
manded the young man bitterly. “Why 
did you let me take you riding every 
day? Why did you let me take vou to 
movies every night? Why did you lead 
me on when you were already en- 
gaged?” 
The girl hung her head 


test mv love for David,” she said. 
Tid-Bi 





“but he 


O. NEW Y 


: 


FREE PENCIL 


24 pages of illustrated instruc- 
tion on the art of pencil sketch- 
ing. Venus Drawing Pencil 
included—FREE. Send 25¢, 
stamps or coin, to Dept. $150, 
American Lead Pencil Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
48 CASH AWARDS 


See your Art Instructor 


Get your pencil drawings in 
Venus-Scholastic Art Awards. 


=AN PEN 


AMER 


d gnish! 


with the 
The penn er ackle 


DRAWING PENCILS 








If my wife didn’t have a can | 
how to | 


| 
“I wanted to 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no Janu- 
ary 25 issue because of the mid- 
term interval. The next issue you 
receive will be dated February 1. 
Be sure your teacher has your or- 
der for next term’s subscription. 











Look at the 
WORLD 


Action everywhere. At home. At 
Boys delivering papers. 
cookies. Men 


school. 
Mothers baking 
building houses. Girls and boys 
taking their bikes from the rack, 
then off for an interesting ride. 


Let your camera record the things 
you see people doing. Simple 
things. Fascinating things. Then 
send your best photography to 
SCHOLASTIC- ANSCO PHOTOG.- 
RAPHY AWARDS. If you haven't 
seen a Rules Booklet, send to 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











DESIGNING FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Some Facts about 
Arthur N. BecVar 


O INSURE eye-appealing, topflight design for its 

products, General Electric maintains a corps of 
talented designers—men schooled in engineering as 
well as in art. As a result of their painstaking work, 
the General Electric products that appear in dealers’ 
stores reveal in themselves the great care and thought 
which have gone into the design—design for tomor- 
row, today. 

Art BecVar is director of the Appearance Design 
division of General Electric's Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department in Bridgeport, Connecticut. He 
sees that every home appiiance is turned out finally to 
appeal to the eye, pocketbook, and rigid operating 
requirements of Mr. and Mrs. America and their 
home. As a consultant to other Company departments» 
he regards the appearance of an electric clock, a diesel- 
electric locomotive, a light switch, an x-ray machine, 
or a mammoth turbine as just as important in many 
ways as the engineering skills that go into these prod- 
ucts General Electric manufactures for modern 


After graduation from Notre Dame, Art went to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, to study industrial design. He worked 
with a Cleveland industrial design firm and was asso- 
ciated with a manufacturer of household copper and brass 
utensils. With this background ‘in metals, plastics, and 
woods, as well as a thorough knowledge of color, he 
joined General Electric's appearance design division in 
1945. Before becoming director, he was assistant and de- 
sign co-ordinator. 
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With Art as referee, engineers, designers, model makers, 
and salesmen debate design changes and discuss new 
models. Sometimes housewives are asked for their 
Opinions. Thus, before even a working model is fabricated, 
weeks and months of preliminary study have taken place. 
When a final design is decided upon, plaster mock-ups 
are replaced by working parts and materials. With 
engineering approval, a new appliance is ready to 
market. 


Gou can pre. (your confidence nm 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





INDEX TO VOLUME 55 
(Sept. 21, 1949—Jan. 18, 1950) 


Senior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., 
J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of month; the number 
after the dash indicates the page number. Example: S 21-4 
means September 21, page 4. The letter T following a page 


number means Teacher 


A 


Bibliography, D 14-3T 

Fizzles, N 9-15 

American History in Literature 
(Commage! Henry Steele), 
Colonial Era (The Cold Jour- 
ney, Stone, Grace Zajing), S 21- 
18; Creating a New Nation (The 
Crossing, Churchill, Winston) 
N 9-12; Freedom Is a Hard- 
Bought Thing (Tree of Liberty 
Page, Elizabeth), N 30-16; Ore- 
gon Trail 100 Years Later 
(Oregon Trail Parkman, Fran- 
cis), J 4-14 

Anti-Trust Suits: *A & P in Court 
(Pro & Con), N 9-6; O 12-9 

Assembly Programs: Better High 
School Assemblies, S 28-33T 
*Free or Fee, J 4-29T 

Atomic Energy: see U.N. or U.S 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Audio Visual Aids: Films About 
Schools, S 28-22T; Films for 
Holidays, N 2-16T; New Films 
from Industry, D 7-18T; New 
FM Receivers, S 28-24T; New 
Tape Recorder, N 2-13T; New- 
est Film and Filmstrips, J 4- 
31T; Schools on Record, D 7- 
13T; Sound Advice, D 7-14 
Special Issue, O 12; Visually 
Yours, S 28-26T, N 2-21T, D 7- 
21T: J 4-27T; We Went to the 
Audio Fair, D 7-23T 

Australia: Bibliography, O 5-3T 
O 26-3T; Labor Government 
Falls, J 4-12 

Austria: Elections, O 


States see 


Alaska 
Gold Hunt 


19-14 


Backward Point 
Four 

Barkley, Alben W Weds 
Hadley, N 9-14, N 30-12 

Biographical Sketches: Bennett, 
Hugh H., N 9-11; Dewey, John, 
N 2-3; Graham, Frank P., S 21- 
5; Hastie, W. H., Named to 
Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, O 26-15; Lee, Peggy, O 
19-26; Stettinius, Edward R 
Jr., N 9-15; Dr. Soekarno, J 4- 
10; Ten Greatest Men of the 
Half-Century, J 11-12; *Who’s 
Who Among U. S. Leaders, O 
5-9; *Who’s Who in Other 
Lands, O 5-10 

Boy dates Girl, Gay Head: 
Christmas Parties, D 7-28, D 
14-18; Date-Rating Chart, N 
2-20; First-Rate, First Date! 
O 5-34; Getting into Circula- 
tion, O 12-28; Green Eyes, O 
19-24; Halloween Party, O 26- 
28; Keeping Them Interested, 
J 11-28; Party Politics, N W- 
24; Planning a Schoo! Dance, J 
18-21; School Sweet School, S$ 
21-32 

Brazil: Bibliography, D 14-3T 

British East Africa: Bibliography 
N 30-3T 


Mrs 


Cc 
Calendar *Thirty 
September, N 9-8 
Canada: Bibliography, O 
Comic Books Banned, J 
Elections, S 21-12 


Days Hath 


5-3T; 
4-12; 


Edition. * indicates major article. 


Career Club (Favel, William) 
Bibliography, N 16-3T; Blue 
Shirt vs. White Collar (Build- 
ing Trades), O 19-28; Dough 
Boys (Bakers), N 30-21; Farm- 
Service Jobs, N %-24; Hobbies 
with a Future (Contest Win- 
ners), J 11-24; Mr. Fix-it (Me- 
chanics & Servicemen), J 4- 
21: Part-Time Jobs, S 21-20 
Skyways Limited (Aviation). 
O 26-25 

China: Communist Government 
Sets Up Cabinet, N 2-14; Na- 
tionalist & Communist Gov- 
ernments, O 12-8: N 30-11; 
*Should We Recognize Com- 
munist China? (Pro & Con), 
D 7-10; *Uncle Sam “Writes 
Off’ China (map), S 21-8 U.S 
Policy on Formosa, J 11-12 

Christmas: Bibliography, N 30- 
3T; Christmas Art Goes Mod- 
ern, D 14-5; Christmas Parties 
D 7-28, D 14-18; First Christ- 
mas in Maine (story), D 14-19; 
International Friendship Tree 
N 30-3; Noel at Madame Rol- 
land’s (story), D 7-19 

Classrooms: Better Color, Bet- 
ter Students. S 28-16T: Well- 
Equipped School, J 4-6T; What 
Is Good Lighting?, J 4-17T 

Colombia: Elections, D 7-13 

Commager, Henry Steele: see 
American History 

Communism: *Conflict of World 
“Isms,” O 5-19; Hiss to Be Re 
tried This Fall, S 21-11; Judith 
Coplon Convicted, S 21-11: U.S 
Communists Leaders Trial, S 
21-11, O 26-14, N 2-14 

Composition (Burns, Cathleen) 
Don't “Sentence Your Read- 
er, D 14-15; Is It Para-Graphic? 
N 16-17; Make an Outline First, 
N 2-18; Theme-itis. S 21-22; 
Where Do We Go from Here?, 
O 12-20 

Conservation: Air Flights Banned 
over National Forests, J 4-11; 
*High and Dry Southwest 
(map), D 7-6; *Pacific Coast, N 
2-4; *Saving Our Soil, N 9-11; 
Supreme Court Upholds Com- 
pulsory Reforestation, N 30-12 

Conventions: Covering the Eng- 
lish Convention, J 4-8T: Eng- 
lish, N 2-7T; Social Studies, 
N 2-6T; Under the NCSS Big 
Top, J 4-11T 

Council of Europe: In Stras- 
bourg, France, S 21-12, S 28-12 

Council of Foreign Ministers 
Big Four Meeting in Paris 
S 21-11; Meets on West Ger- 
many, N 30-10 


Debate: see Pro & Con Discus- 
sions 

Declaration of Human Rights, 
Universal: *A Clear Call for 
Freedom, D 14-6; Bibliography 
N 30-3T; Text, D 14-16 

Denmark: Bibliography, O 5-3T: 
Special Issue, O 26 

Dictionary *Current Political 
and Economic Terms, O 5-15 
Displaced Persons: DP Bill, $ 
21-10. O 26-16 


Editorials: Are You Worth What 
It Costs?, S 21-5; Education Is 
Your Business, N 2-3; Happy 
Birthday, John Dewey, N 2-3; 
Larchmont Story, N 30-3; Mid- 
Century Sweepstakes (news 
trends), J 4-3; No Substitute 
for Work, D 7-5; Scholars and 
Gentlemen (school spirit), O 
12-5; Stop the Music (Quiz Pro- 
grams), S 28-5; This Is My 
Own Work (plagiarism), N 9-5; 
United Nations Work for You, 
O 19-5 
-ducation: College Rejects En- 
dowment Fund, N 9-15; Edu- 
cation Is Your Business, N 2- 
3; Educational Policies Com- 
mission Program, O 19-15; Fed- 
eral Aid Debated, S 21-10; Fra- 
ternity Rules May Change, 
D 7-14; Freedom Foundation 
Awards to High School Speak- 
ers, N 30-12, D 14-14; Frank P 
Graham, S 21-5; Happy B :th- 
day, John Dewey, N 2-3; Schol- 
ars and Gentlemen (school 
spirit), O 12-5; Fewer Veterans 
n College, O 19-16 

Egypt Bibliography, N 
Elections, J 18-13 

Elections U. § 
O 19-3T; Local & State Elec- 
tions, N 2-13, N 16-14; *Should 
We Elect the President by 
Popular Vote? (Pro & Con), 
O 19-11 

Europe: Europe, 1949 

European Recovery 
*Arms for Western Europe 
(map), S 21-6; Danes Say 
Thank You, O 26-12: Congress 
Action on ERP, O 12-10; Hoff- 
man Urges Integration, N 9-16 

Euthanasia: Mercy Killing De- 
bated, J 11-13 


F 


Finland: Debt Payments to Be 
Used for Education, J 4-11; New 
Russian Pressures, J 11-13 

Following the Films: see Movies 

Food Supply: Bibliography, O 
12-39T; *Can the World Feed 
Three Billion Mouths? (map) 
O 19-8 

France: Bidault Premier, N 2-14; 
International Friendship Tree, 
N 30-3: Queuille Resigns, O 
19-14 


16-3T, 


Bibliography, 


S 21-13 
Program 


G 

Germany Bibliography, S 28- 
39T; Big Three Confer on West 
Germany, N 30-10; *Germany 

Can Democracy Win? 

(Maps), O 12-11; New Republic 
in Eastern Germany, O 19-15; 
West German Elections, S 21- 
12; West German Republic Es- 
tablished, S 28-12 

Great Britain: Bibliography, S 
28-39T; British Dollar Crisis 
S 21-12; *Can Britain Bridge 
the Dollar Gap?, S 28-10; Cuts 
Government Expenses, N 2-14; 
Devaluation of the Pound, O 
5-36; Labor Government Holds 
Parliament Seats, O 12-10; Re- 
sults of Dollar Talks, S 28-13 

Great Lakes: Cargoes for Indus- 
try, N 2-10 

Gridiron Club: They Roast Pres- 
idents Alive, D 7-9 

Guidance Material: see also Ca- 
reer Club, Bibliography, D 14- 
3T 


H 


Haiti: World's Fair 
30-10 

Hawaii: Bibliography, D 14-3T; 
Dock Strike, S 21-11, O 19-16 
*Hawaii Moves Ahead Toward 
Statehood, (map), D 14-8. 

Health & Nutrition. See Also 
How's Your Health: Cartoons— 
Bread, N 2-24; Colds, N 16-28; 
Complexion, O 5-41; Diet, J 


Opens, N 


3-T 


18-18; Lunches, S 21-36; Sleep, 
O 19-22; Teeth (Braces), D 7- 
22; Our Daily Food, N 2-8T; 
Poor Leo, D 7-16T; What H.S 
Students Eat, S 28-32T 
Holy Year, Catholic: see Religion. 
Housing: Federal Housing Bill 
Passed, S 21-10; Federal Hous- 
ing Rules Change, D 14-13 
How's Your Health: See Also 
Health & Nutrition: Question 
Box, Training Tips, Recipes 
S 28-26, O 12-26, O 26-26, N 9- 
26, N 30-22, D 14-29, J 11-22 
Hungary: Raik Sentenced, O 5- 
8 


Income: U. S. Low Incomes, D 7- 
14 

India: *Becomes Republic, J 11- 
5; Bibliography, O 12-39T 
Nehru Visits U. S.. O 26-15 

Indonesia: Dutch & Indonesians 
Meet to Settle Dispute, S 21- 
12; New Republic Formed 
(map), N 16-14 

Inside Washington (Marx, 
bert L. Jr.): Saving Our 
(Conservation), N 9-11 
Roast Presidents Alive 
iron Club), D 7-9 

Institute of Student 
J 4-21 

Iran: Shah Visits U. S., N 30-10 

Italy: Plan for Italian Colonies 
Approved (Map), D 7-12: Plow 
for Capracotta, O 26-16 


J 
Jam Session: See Also Boy dates 
Girl: Are Teen-Agers Fairly 
Portrayed in the Movies, J 4-23: 
School Spirit, N 9-28; S 28-30 


Key to Understanding the News 
Bibliography, O 5-3T; Special 
Issue, O 5 


Her- 

Soil 
They 
(Grid- 


Opinion 


L 


Labor: Aluminum Workers Strike, 
O 26-16; CIO Cleans Out Com- 
munists, N 16-15; Coal Strike, 
N 16-15; Fourth Round of Wage 
Increases, S 21-11; Hawaii Dock 
Strike, S 21-11, O 19-16; Higher 
Minimum Wage Bill Passed, O 
26-15; House Approves Bill to 
Alter Fair Labor Standards Act, 
S 21-10; ITU Strike Ended, O 
5-28; *Labor’s Fourth Round, 
S 28-7; New International Or- 
ganization Proposed, D 14-12; 
Railroad Strike, O 19-16, N 2- 
14; *Should the Government 
Have Power to Forbid Strikes 
in Essential Industries? (Pro 
& Con), N 30-14; Steel In- 
dustry Strike, O 12-8, N 9-14; 
Taft-Hartley Act Changes De- 
ferred, S 21-10 

Local Government: Brotherhood 
Celebration in Aaronsburg, 
Pa., N 2-13; Pittsburgh Devel- 
opment, O 12-9; 11 “All-Amer- 
ican” Cities, J 11-13; Nether- 
lands Sends Gifts to Warren, 
Arkansas, J 4-12 


M 
Military Assistance 
*Arms for Western 
(map), S 21-6; Congress 
tion on MAP, O 12-10 
Movie of the Month: All the 
King’s Men, D 14-22; Battle- 
ground, N 2-29; Fame Is the 
Spur, D 14-22; Passport to Pim- 
lico, O 26-29; The Heiress, S 
21-30 
Movies: Beyond the Forest, N 
9-29; Chain Lightning. J 11- 
25; Christopher Columbus, S$ 
28-35; Doctor and the Girl, D 
7-30; Everybody Does It, N 9- 
29; Father Was a Fullback, 
O 12-19; Hasty Heart, J 11-25; 
I Wasa Male War Bride, O 12- 
19; Movie Check List, S 21-30, 


Program 
Europe 
Ac- 








4-T 


‘ 

O 5-41; O 19-30, D 1-30, J # 
29, J 11-29; On the Town, J 1l- 
25; Prince of Foxes, D 7-30; Red 
Danube, O 19-25; Roseanna Mc- 
Coy, O 5-41; Sword in the 
Desert, O 5-41; Top o’ the 
Morning, S 21-30; Under Capri- 
corn, O 12-19. 

Movie Judgment Series: Bibliog- 
raphy, N 16-3T 

Music: Do-Re-Lee (Lee, Peggy), 
O 19-26; Sharps & Flats, O 19- 
27, N 2-25; You Can Hear It 
Now (Columbia Record Al- 
bum), D 7-15 


*Nations of the World 
O 5-12 

Newspapers: *How to Read the 
News, .O 5-3; Mid-Century 
Sweepstakes (News Stories of 
the Half-Century), J 4-13 

New Zealand: Elections, D 14-12 

Nebel Prizes: Science Awards 
N 16-16; Lord Boyd Orr Wins 
Peace Award, O 26-15 

North Atlantic Pact: *Arms for 
Western Europe (map), S 21- 
6; Senate Approves, S 21-10 

Norway: Bibliography, O 5-3T 
*Special Issue (map), O 26 


P 


Bibliography, O 19- 


Chart, 


Pakistan 
3T 


Panama: Arias now President, D 
7-13; Revolution in Panama, 
N 30-10 

Pen Pals: List of 
dresses, O 12-34T 

Pensions: *Will You Enjoy a 
Ripe Old Age?” N 30-8 

Peru: Mummy Unwrapped, O 5- 


Agency Ad- 
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Philippines Presidential Elec- 
tions, N 9-15, N 30-12 

Plays: Afterwards (McGaughan 
Geraldine), J 18-5 

Point Four: Bibliography. O 26- 
3T; Pro & Con Discussion, N 

*Special Issue, N 16 
Tax: House Approves Bill 

to Outlaw Poll Tax, S 21-10 

Pro & Con Discussions: Are Teen- 
Agers Too Young to Drive? J 
18-8; A & P in Court, N 9-6; Can 
We Afford to Share Our 
“Know-How” with the World? 
N 16-12; Does the U. S. Believe 
in the U.N.?, S 28-18; Hot Pota- 
toes in the Classroom (contro- 
versial issues), S 21-16; Should 
We Elect the President by Pop- 
ular Vote?, O 19-11; Should the 
Government Have Power to 
Forbid Strikes in Essential In- 
dustries?, N 30-14; Should We 
Recognize Communist China 
D 7-10; What Do Teen-Agers 
Think of Their Future 
Chances?, N 2-8 

Puzzles (Crossword) 
12-19, O 23-13, N 


Radio: H. S. Radio Workshop 
S 28-31T, D 7-19T, J 4-28T; 
N. Y, School of the Air, D 7- 
14T; Stage the Radio Play, S 
28-21T; Stop the Music (FCC 
Bans Quiz Programs), S 28-5; 
U. S. Navy to Build Powerful 
Station, O 26-16: Voice of Wis- 
consin, S 28-30T 

Railroads: see also Transporta- 
tion: Rail Diesel Car, N 16-15 
Railroad Strike, O 19-16, N 2- 
14; Raise in Fare, N 30-11 
*Rolling the Freight, O 12-14 

Reading: Let’s Assay the Essay, N 
30-13; Streamline Your Study- 
ing, S 28-24; You're the Critic 
Meet the Author, O 26-22 

Religion Catholic Holy Year 
Opens, D 14-12; Proposed Prot- 
estant Merger, J 4-10 

Roundup (Student Opinions on 
Current Topics): N 16-18, J 4-16, 
J 11-19 


S 21-38, O 
16-22, J 4-13 


Russia: Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration Indicted, N 2-14; 
Friendship Treaty with Yugo- 
slavia Ended, O 12-10; Has the 
Atomic Bomb, O 5-36 


$s 

Safety: Bibliography, J 
*Special Issue, J 18 

Scandinavia: Bibliography, O 5- 
3T; *Special Issue (map), O 26 

Scholastic Magazines: Freedom 
Foundation Capsule Includes 
Scholastic Magazines, O 19-15; 
How I Use Junior Scholastic, 
D 7-6T; How I Use Scholastic 
S 28-10T; National Advisory 
Council, S 21-7T 

Science: AAAS Convention Re- 
ports, J 11-14; Cold Drug Re- 
port, J 4-10; Einstein's Gener- 
alized Theory of Gravitation, 
J4-10; Mice Needed for Can- 
cer Research, O 5-38; New 
Arc Light, N 2-12; New X-Ray 
Process, O 26-16; Teen-Age 
Scientists, D 7-12 

Social Security: *Will You En- 
joy a “Ripe Old Age?" 
(charts), N 30-8 

Social Studies Notes, Long 
old M.: Exams, O 12-12T; 
Presidents, S 28-11T 

Special Issues: *Point 
16; *Scandinavia, O-26 
Key to Understanding 
News, O 5; *Safety, J 18 

Speech How's Your Hooper- 
Rating? (recitation), D 7-25; 
Hold That Audience! (speech 
techniques), J 4-17; Speak Up 
(speech techniques), N 9-23 

Sports (Masin, Herman L.): At 
the Crack of Don (Basket- 
bail), D 14-21; Buck Passing 
(Pro-Football), N 16-22; Di- 
Mag’ in Person (DiMaggio, 
Joe), O 5-46: Hoop ‘n Holler 
(Basketball), N 30-28; Joyless 
Job (Janowicz, Vic), N 9-22 
Justice Triumphs (Justice 
Charles), O 12-24 Leo the 
Lion (Nomellini, Leo), N 2-26 
Odds and End Runs (Football), 
O 19-22; Pancho Gonzales 
Tennis Champion, S 28-13; Pot 
Shooting (Baseball), D 7-26 
Regal Eagle (Van Buren, Ste- 
ven), O 26-24; Short Shots, S 
28-28 Super All-American 
(Football), J 11-26; That Old 
Bat Magic (Baseball), S 21-28 
Wonder Team (Basketball), J 
4-18; Results of Bowl Games 
J 11-13 

Stamps: American Bankers As- 
sociation, N 30-30, D 14-30 
Canal Zone Issue, S 28-38: Gom- 
pers, Samuel, J 18-22; Helpful 
Hints, O 26-30; India J 18-22 
Netherlands Charity, N 30-30 
1950 Prospects, J 4-30; Republic 
of Haiti, N 9-30; Universal Post- 
al Union, O 12-30 

Steel: Prices Raised, J 4-10 

Stories: All That Glitters Is Not 
Brass (Vega, Joaquin), N 30- 
19; Caesar's Wife's Ear (Bot- 
tome, Phyllis), J 4-19; Corpo- 
ral Hardy (Danielson, Richard 
Ely), S 21-25; First Christmas 
in Maine (Gould, John), D 14- 
19; Flashing Spikes (O'Rourke 
Frank), O 5-39; Follow That 
Car! (Jerome Brondfield), J 
18-17 Nobody Loves a Fat 
Boy (Zara, Louis), N 2-19; 
Noel at Madame _  Rolland’s 
(Favel, William), D 7-19; Pen- 
ny’s Worth of Character (Stu- 
art, Jesse), O 19-17; Reflection 
of Luanne (Holmes, Marjorie) 
S 28-21 Red Dog _ (Maier 
Howard), O 12-17; Song Writer 
in the Family (Halper, Al- 
bert). N 9-19; What Did I Do? 
(Stewart, John Craig), N 16- 
19; What Was It? (O'Brien, 
Fitz-James), O 26-19; Winter 
Passage (Bill Adams) 

Studebaker John W 


11-4T; 


Har- 
Our 


Four, N- 


*Your 
the 


Not “A 


Penny for Your Thoughts!’ 
But $100, D 7-10T; Report 
on the Social Sciences, N 2- 
10T; Scholastic Advisory 
Board, S 21-7T; Why Don't 
Our Schools Teach U. S. His- 
tory?, O 12-18T; Why Kids Quit 
School, S 28-18T. 
Sweden: Bibliography, O 
Special Issue, O 26 


T 


Teaching: Fresh Ideas (New An- 
gles for Tired Courses), S 28- 
8T; Fugitive Materials, D 7- 
9T; Highest Norway Post to 
H. S. Principal, S 28-18T; Nev- 
er So Well Prepared, N 2-20T; 
The Principal's Day, O 12-9T 

Television: TV Notes, O 12-29 
U. N. Televised, N 9-16, D 14- 
11; World Series Televised to 
Theatre, S 28-13 

Thanksgiving Bibliography, N 
16-3T 

Trade *Tariff 
Tumbling Down 
12-6 

Transportation: *Cargoes for In- 
dustry (Great Lakes Fleet), N 
2-10; New Truck Terminal, N 
16-16; ‘Rolling the Freight 
(Railroads), O 12-14; *Truck- 
in’ Down the Highway, D 7-16 

rravel: Travel Tips, S 28-28T, O 
12-37T, N 2-18T, D 7-16T:; J 4- 
23T 

Travel Story Awards: Cruising 
in Gaspé, J 4-22T: Eerie Isle 
(Fosdick, Euphemia), N 2-19T; 
Love, Peace & Goodwill (Dil- 
lon, Merle), D 7-5T; Vikings 
Skol (Wolfe, Carmie), O 12- 
10T; Where Men Are Men 
(Toebke, Helen), S 28-36T 

Turkey: Bibliography, N 9-3T 
Hunt for Noah's Ark, S 28-14 


U 
Underdeveloped 
Point Four 
United Nations 
19-3T; 


5-3T; 


Walls Come 
charts), O 


Countries See 
Bibliography, O 
Birminghain Students 
Visit U. N., D 14-11; Conser- 
vation Conference, S 28-14 
Does the U. S. Believe in the 
J. N. (Pro & Con), S 28-18 
Fourth Birthday, N 2-12; In- 
quiry and Conciliation Panel 
D 14-13; U. N. in Action 
(chart), O 5-21; U. S. Non- 
Combat Forces for U. N., O 
19-16; U. N.’s Record Since 
1945, O 5-25; U. N. Shows How 
(technical assistance pro- 
gram), N 16-9; U. N. Works 
for You, O 19-5 
Atomic Energy 
Atomic Control 
Debated, D 7-13; 
trol Proposed, O 
World's Still on a 
(chart), N 30-5 
Educational, Scientific & Cul- 
tural Organization: Teen-Ager 
Member of UNESCO, N 9-14 
General Assembly: General As- 
sembly Televised, N 9-16, D 
14-11; Fourth Regular Session, 
S 21-11, J 4-7; Italian Colonies 
(map), S 21-11, D 8-12; Prayer 
Period for General Assembly 
N 2-12; *Record of 1949 Session 
J 4-7 
International Court of Justice 
To Hear Balkan Human Right 
Controversy, N 2-12 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights *“A Clear Call for 
Freedom D 14-16; Bibliog- 
raphy, N 30-3T:; Text, D 14-16 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: Lilienthal Resigns, D 7- 
13; New “Breeder Reactor,’ D 
7-12 
U S Cabinet “Inside the 
Cabinet, 5-6; J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, New Attorney General, 
S 21-11; Oscar L. Chapman 
New Secretary of Interior, N 
30-12 


Commission 
Still Being 
Baruch Con- 
2-10; *The 
Tightrope 


U. S. Congress: Adjourns, O 26- 
15; DP Bill Shelved, O 26-16 
Farm Legislation, S 21-10; 
Federal Aid to Education Bill 
Stalled in House, S 21-10; Fi- 
nal Action on MAP & ERP, O 
12-10; House Approves Mini- 
mum Wage Bill, S_ 21-10; 
House Approves Bill to Out- 
law Poll Tax, S 21-10; House 
Approves New DP Law, S 21- 
10; Housing Bill Passed, S 21- 
10; Labor Legislation, S 21-10; 
Larger Air Force Voted, O 
26-15; Minimum Wage Bill 
Passed, O 26-15; *Program for 
1950, J 4-5; Reconvenes with 
Three New Members, D 14-14; 
Senate Approves North Atlan- 
tic Pact, S 21-10; Thomas Ad- 
mits “Kickbacks,” D_ 14-14; 
Truman Messages, J 18-12; U.S 
Non-Combat Forces for U.N 
O 19-16. 

U. S. Congress Investigations 
Armed Forces Investigation, O 
19-14, N 2-14; Five Per Cent+ 
ers Investigation, S 21-11. 

U. S. Execytive Branch: *An In- 
terview With Uncle Sam, O 
5-4; Higher Government Sala- 
ries Voted, O 26-5; *Progress 
on Hoover Report, S 21-10, J 
11-8; Wallgren and Mead Nom- 
inated, O 26-15. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: *America’s 
New Role in World Affairs 
(map), O 19-6; Relations with 
China, N 30-11; *Uncle Sam 
“Writes Off” China (map) 
S 21-8 

U S. Government Agencies 
*Uncle Sam's “Alphabet Agen- 
cies,” O 5-8. 

U. S. National Defense: Howard 
Appointed Chairman of Muni- 
tions Board, D 7-13; More 
Power for Secretary of De- 
fense, S 21-10 

U. S. Navy: Forrest P. Sherman 
New Chief, N 9-15 

U. S. Post Office: Rates Changed, 
D 7-14 

U. S. Regions: *High and Dry 
Southwest (map), D 7-6; Bib- 
liography, N 30-3T; *Pacific 
Coast (map), D 7-6; Bibliog- 
raphy, O 12-39T, N 9-3T 

U. S. Savings Bonds: Cartoonists 
to Sell Bonds, O 19-15; Teen- 
Age Buyers, O 5-37, N 16-3 

U. S. State Dept.: Comic Books 
for Far East, J 4-12, J 11-14 
More Officers for State Dept., 
S 21-10; Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 

, Ambassador to Denmark 
O 26-14 

U. S. Supreme Court: Justice 
Rutledge Dies, S 28-14; Tom C 
Clark Appointed, S 21-11; Mem- 
bers, O 5-5 

U. S. Territories & Possessions 
*Hawaii. D 14-8; *The World 
(map), O 5-25 


Vv 
Veterans: Civil War 
Hold Last Meeting, S 28-13; 
GI Insurance, S 28-13; How 
Many Veterans, O 12-9; Out of 
College, O 19-16 
Vocations: See Career Club 
Voice of America: Crosby Cheered 
in Prague, N. 9-16; Uncle Sam 
Christmas Greetings, D 14-28 


Ww 


Water: Shortage, D 14-13 
Where to Find: Special 
O 12 


Veterans 


Issue 


Y 


S 21-21; S 28-20 
N 2-16; N 


Voices 
O 26-23; 


Young 
O 19-20 
30-18 

Yugoslavia: Friendship Treaty 
with Russia Ended, O 12-10; 
Tito-Stalin Feud, S 21-12; U.S 
Loan to Yugoslavia, S 28-12 
*Yugoslavia Alive and 
Kicking (map), N 2-6 





